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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 


Fhe Twelfth mMumber, 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS DUKE WILLIAM OF CUMBERLAND, 
HIS MAJESTY’S UNCLE, 


HIS Royal Highness the Duke of Cumser- 
LAND, the uncle of his present Majesty, was 
born in the year 1719. From his earliest 
youth he was a Prince of great promise, and 
though his brother Frederick, the Prince of 
Wales, was likewise much beloved by the na- 
tion, the Duke of CuMBERLAND was consi- 
dered both by his family and the people with 
more distinguished favour. 

At a very early age he entered into the 
army, and before he had reached his twentieth 
year became Colonel of one of the regiments of 
Guards. He had embraced his profession from 
an innate love of it, and as this zeal daily in- 
creased, he became shortly regarded as the 
best hope of his country. His manners were 
simple, but not withouta military polish. He 
was peculiarly celebrated for the strict economy 
with which he managed bis domestic affairs. 
Though the national allowance to the Princes 
of the household was in no respect equal to 
what it is at present, the Duke of CumBer- 
LAND was never embarrassed in his circum- 
stances. His family expences were as regularly 
paid as those of any private family. He did 
not, perhaps, like Pericles, go to market to 
purchase bis own provisions, nor like Frederick 

No. XI1.—Vol. I. 


of Prussia, enquire what had become of the 
relics of the feast of a preceding day, but, we 
believe, that he regularly and unintermittingly 
checked his own accounts, and adopted it as an 
invariable principle, most rigidly to keep with- 
in the line of his income. He is accordingly 
almost the only prince who, having so many 
just demands on public gratitude, has received 
so few public grants, and who having actually 
expended so considerable a part of his own re- 
venue in the service of his country, neither 
sought nor received any equal return. A rare 
example of princely generosity. 

The Duke of CumBerRLAND was first 
brought forwards into public notice in the Ger- 
man wars of George the Second. 

In the year 1742, the war had taken such a 
turn that the King of England resolved to assist 
his ally the Empress Queen by a powerful di- 
version in the Netherlands. Sixteen thousand 
effective men were accordingly embarked for 
that country. His Majesty resolved to take 
the chief command in his own person, and the 
Duke of CumBERLAND accompanied him with 
his own regiment. This was his Royal High- 
nesses first campaign. 

Upon their arrival in the Netherlands, the 
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troops began their march for the Rhine in the 
latter end of February. They continued their 
march and occasional skirmishes till the begin- 
ning of May, when they had arrived at Hoche, 
a town on the banks of the Maine. The Earl 
of Stair had been previously appointed the 
Acting Commander in Chief. 

The Earl, upon reaching Hoche, sent a notifi- 
eation to the Emperor of his arrival, assuring his 
Imperial Majesty that the respect due to his 
imperial dignity should not be violated. The 
Emperor, however, paying but little attention 
to this assurance, retired to Munich, from 
whence he was again compelled to retreat 
by the success of the Austrians in Bavaria. 

In the mean time the French King, in order 
to prevent the junction of the British forces, 
ordered Marshal Noailles to assemble an army 
on the Maine, whilst Marshal Coigny was at 
the same time sent into Alsace to oppose the 
Austrians, should they attempt to pass the 
Rhine and effect the meditated junction. Mar- 
thal Noailles,accordingly, secured all the towns 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and at length 
fook a station on the east bank of that river, 
30 as to intercept the English under the Earl 
of Stair from the allies under the Prince of 
Lorraine. 

The Earl of Stair, seeing the danger of his 
situation; advanced boldly forwards, and at- 
tempted to secure tbe navigation of the Upper 
‘Maine, bat was unfortunately anticipated by 
the enemy, who appeared on the left bank of 
the ford, almost in the same moment on which 
the French general appeared on the right. 

Such was the staté of the English army 
when the Duke of CUMBERLAND came to 
take the command. He was accompanied 
by his Majesty. They found the army, which 
by continued reinforcements had been advanced 
to nearly 50,000 men, in the most desperate 
condition. Their supplies were so completely 
cut off that they were actually in danger of 
Starving. 

A council of wat was now held, and his 
Reyal Highness the Duke of Cumprrvanp 
proposed that an immediate attempt should be 
made to force the ford, and break through the 
army ofthe enemy. This opinion was adopted 
by the majority. Intelligence, however, hav- 
ing been previously received that a strong re- 
inforcement of Hanoverians had reached Hanan, 
it was decided that the army should march 
thither, and effect a junction with this body, 
before they should attempt to force the pas- 

sage. 


Such were the circumstances which brought 


on the battle of Dettengen, one of the most 


celebrated in the English annals, and in which 
the Duke of Cumpertanp earned a reputa- 
tion which his future life so well maintained 
and augmented. 

The British troops under the Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND and the Earl of Stair marched from 
the ford of the Maine to Hanau on the 26th 
day of June. The Duke had no sooner quit- 
ted the ford than a body of French passed the 
river and seized it. The Duke, however, 
continued his march on the r «| to Hanau, but 
had marched but a few miles before be found 
that the enemy had oatstripped him by a march 
on the opposite bank of the river, and that, 
having crossed it some miles in his front, they 
had taken post at Dettengen to dispute his pro~ 
gress. 

It will be seen by the attention of a moment, 
that nothing could be more dangerous than the 
situation of the English treops. The French 
army being nearly double the number of the 


English, had divided themselves into two co-. 


lumns, one of which, as we have before stated, 
had cut off the retreat of the English by seizing 
the ford of the Maine—the other were posted 
in order of battle at Dettengen. 

Nor was this the whole of the inconvenience 
of the English army. The local circumstances 
of their position were all against them. The 
troops were confined in a nartow plain, bound- 
ed by hills and woods on the right—flanked on 
the left by the River Maine, on the apposite 
side of which they were enfiladed by the French 
batteries. The French army in the front, 
moreover, was drawn up with great advantage. 
Their right was secured by the village of Det- 
tengen; their centre by a morass, upon the 
edge of which their artillery was planted, and 
the left by a wood, which flanked their ca- 
valry. 

In this state of things the British had no 
choice but either to fight to great disadvantage, 
or to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Fortune here interposed to save them from this 
disgrace and ruin. 

This column of the enemy was commanded 
by the Duke de Grammont, a man who owed 
his command to his nobility rather than to his 
talents. Overrating his immense advantages, 
he was infatuated enough to forego them all. 
Ile passed the defile, and, advancing in the 
open plain, came to battle on equal terms. 

The batule commenced, but in all the con- 
temporary accounts is described with such con- 
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fusion and generality, that it is impossible to 
convey a clear idea of it from such perplexed 
documents, 

It would appear, however, that the charge 
was commenced by the French horse, who ex- 
ecuted their duty with their characteristic re- 
putation. Seme of the British cavalry was 
in consequence thrown into disorder by the 
impetuosity of the assault. The Duke of 
CumBerLanD, however, riding through the 
ranks of the British infantry, so animated them 
by his example and exhortations, that he soon 
repaired the fortune of the day. They rushed 
on through every impediment which the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy could oppose to 
them. The French were in consequence thrown 
into immediate confusion, and betook them- 
selves to flight in all directions. They re- 
passed the River Maine in great confusion, hay- 
ing lost about five thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

It is agreed amongst all the contemporary 
writers that, signal as this battle actually was, 


“§t would have been still more so, had the ene- 


my been pursued according to the plan pro- 
posed by the Generals. The Duke of CumBer- 
LAND advised that a body of cavalry should 
be detached upon this service, and he was se- 
conded in this opinion by the Earl of Stair, 
but they were over-ruled in the council by the 
voice of the King, who was so well satisfied 
svith the battle, that he immediately recalled 
his army from any farther pursuit. 

Upon the part of the English, however, and 
of those allies who had joined them, the loss 
was not inconsiderable. Their loss did not 
fall short of two thousand men, amongst whom 
Generals Clayten aad Monroy were killed in 
battfe, 

The Duke of CumMBrRLAND, moreover, re- 
ceived his first wound in this battle, whilst 
mingling in the thickest of the fight he was 
shot through the calf of his leg. The Earl of 
“Albemarle and General Huske were likewise 
severely wounded. 

It may not be irrelative to the subject, and 
is but justice to the memory of a venerable 
King, to add, that the courage of the Duke of 
CumBencanp, in this battle, was only equal- 
led by that of the King—they rode side by 
side through the English ranks previous to the 
battle, and implored the troops to fight with 
the usual heroism of their country. In the 
same manner, during the utmost heat of the 
batile, they continued at once to exhort and to 
gaimate them by their example. England, in 


fact, had as much cause for pride in her King 
as in her Prince on that memorable day. 

It is not within the purpose of this memoir 
to follow minutely the history of this campaign 
—suffice it to say, that the battle of Dettingen 
gave an entire new turn to the affairs of the 
Empress Queen, It was almost immediately 
followed by a treaty between England and Sar- 
dinia, in which that King, relinquishing his 
former French connections, become a member 
of the Confederacy, and agreed to assist Eng- 
land in Germany with an army of fifty thou- 
sand infantry and a due proportion of horse. 

The restless ambition and spirit of intrigue of | 
the French King soon carved out a new and 
more glorious task for the Duke of Cumuer- 
LAND. Having augmented the glory of his 
country abroad, bis Royal Highness was im- 
mediately afterwards called upon to defend it 
from a civil war at home. As this attempt of 
the French King is one of the most singular in 
modern history, and belongs peculiarly to the 
life of the Duke of CumBerntanp, it will be 
necessary to relate it in more detail, 

The King of France, as we have said, was 
resolved to wipe off the battle of Dettengen by 
an actual invasjon of England. He resolved, 
moreover, te employ an instrument of which 
he had much confidence. He was persyaded 
that the ite of England were ripe fur revolt. 
The acrimony of the debates in Parliament 
further confirmed this opinion. Their emis- 
saries, moreover, in England and Ireland, 
spared no efforts still further to corroborate the 
same belief. Ina werd, it was represented to 
the King of France, and to the French ministry, 
that they had nothing to do but to land to effect 
a counter-revolution, and that the very appear- 
ance of the Pretender, or his son, in England, 
would unite tae three British kingdoms against 
the reigning family, 

_ Since the death of Cardina} Fleury the 
French Government had been administered by 
Cardinal Tenier. He was a man formed for 
great enterprizes and for troubled times, His 
temper was naturally violent, and bis abilities 
were great. Gratitude moreover concurred 
with a sense of public duty. Ie had obtained 
the Cardinal’s hat by the direct recommenda- 
tion ef the Pretender. To this, moreover, it 
may be added, that another motive concurred— 
even though the attempt should miscarry, a 
descent upon Great Britain would operate a 
very favourable diversion for the common 
cause. 

In this state of things it was resolved to sopd 
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the Chevalier St. George into England, but as 
this Prince was already much advanced in 
years, and was, therefore, unwilhing to engage 
in an expedition of so much personal risk, 
it was decided to send in his stead his son 
Prince Charles, to whom the Chevalier con- 
sented to surrender his pretensions. 

It must not be denied that the young Prince 
possessed many talents which fully justified the 
confidence of the French Court. He was pos- 
sessed of a discretion infinitely beyond his years 
—he was amiable in his person—enterprising 
in his disposition, and reserved in his deport- 
ment. In the sequel, moreover, he proved 
himself as firm and inflexible in adversity as he 
was moderate and composed in the first pro- 
mise ef success, His youth had been passed in 
all the effeminacy of a southern climate, yet 
when the occasion required it, he was found to 
be patient to a degree of cold, hunger, and 
fatigue. 

As soon as intelligence af these preparations 
arrived in Fngland, the Duke of CuMBERLAND 

was appointed to the supreme command, and 
the eyes of the people and the government 


landed in no possible place where the English 
would not have been prepared to have given it 
a worthy reception. 


The invading fleet at length sailed from Brest 

in the commencement of the year 1743. It con- 

sisted of twenty ships of war, and directed its 

course immediately up the British Channel. 

They were immediately, however, discovered 

by an English cruiser, which conveyed the in- 

telligence to the Port Admiral at Portsmouth, 

by whom it was as instantaneously transmitted 
to the Admiralty. Sir John Norris was imme- 
diately appointed to the command of the Eng- 
lish fleet. He sailed from Spithead on the fol- 
lowing day, and finding himself at the head of 
a stronger squadron than that of the enemy, he 
sailed in pursuit of them. 

Every thing was now in motion to repel this 
dangerous enterprize. One regiment after an- 
other was hurried to the southern coast. The 
Duke of CUMBERLAND, being considered as too 
young to act entirely by himself, requested to 
have the Earl of Stair joined in command with 
him. This was accordingly done, and such 


were turned towards him as the preserver of 
the monarchy. 

In the meantime Count Saxe was appointed 
by the French King commander of the French 
troops designed for this expedition, which 
amounted to fifteen thousand men. They be- 
gan their march for Picardy, and an immense 
multitude of vessels was assembled for their 
embarkation at Dunkirk, Calais, and Bou- 
logne. It was resolved that the landing should 
be made in Kent, under the convoy of a strong 
squadron equipped at Brest, and commanded by 
the Count de Roqueville, an officer of experi- 
ence and capacity. 

The Pretender’s son, Prince Charles Stuart, 
departed from Rome about the end of Decem- 
ber, in the disguise of a Spanish Estafette, and 
was attended by one servant only. He travel- 


Jed through Tuscany to Genoa, from whence 
he proceeded to Savona, and embarked thence 
for France. Upon his arrival in Paris, he is 
said to have been graciously received by the 
French King, after which he set out incognito 
for the place from whence the expedition was 


to depart. 


In the meantime the Duke of CumBeRLanpd 
had become informed of all these several mo- 
tions, and exhibited much dexterity in watch- 
ing the Prince from place to place, and from 
time totime. So well was every part of the 


expedition known to his Royal Highness, and 


was the confidence of the people in their united 
abilities, that even invasion lost its terror. 

In the mean time the Count de Roqueville 
continued his course up the Channel, and was 
followed by Sir John Norris. Upon reaching 
Dungeness, the French Admiral cast anchor. 
On the following day, however, by day-break, 
he perceived the British fleet, under Sir John 
Norris, coming down uponhim. The wind was 
directly in the teeth of the British Admiral ; 
he was approaching the French by the sole im- 
pulse of the tide. 


The French Admiral, who had not expected 


to meet an enemy so suddenly, was justly 
alarmed at this spectacle of a superior force. 
The tide, however, happening to fail, he had 
for once the good fortune to escape, the English 
Admiral being compelled to cast anchor, whilst 
yet two leagues distant from him. 


In this interval the Count de Roqueville 
called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined, in consideration of the superiority of 
the enemy, to avoid an engagement, weigh an- 
chor as soon as it became dark, and make the 
best of their way to the port from whence they 


had sailed. 


This resolution was, moreover, unexpectedly 
favoured by a very violent gale of wind, which 
began to blow from the north, and carried them 
down the Channel with incredible expedition ; 
and the same storm which, according to all pro- 


bability, saved them from perdition, utterly 


to the English Government, that it could have | 


destroyed their design of invading England. 
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The greater part of their transports were driven 
on shore, and the remainder were so damaged 
and ruined, that they could not be speedily re- 
paired, The English, in fact, were now mas- 
ters at sea; and their coast was in consequence 
yo well guarded, that there could be no hope of 
any success even in the attempt to land. 

The French Generals employed in this expe- 
dition returned to Paris with some mortifica- 
tion, and Prince Charles was compelled to 
defer his hopes and his attempts to another op- 
portunity. 

It may not be foreign to our purpose to men- 
tion, that now that the Court of France began 
to have little hopes of employing him to their 
advantage, their former hospitality began in the 
same proportion visibly to decline. The young 
Prince, in a word, was now as totally neglected 
as he had been formerly ridiculously flattered. 
In this state of things, being informed by his 
Scotch emissaries that his power in England 
was very great, and in Scotland was still greater, 
he resolved on a second enterprize; a resolu- 
tion which he afterwards put in execution, and 
in which he much advanced his reputation, if 
he did not accomplish his purpose. 

The Duke of CumBERLAND, as we have 
before stated, was joined in command with the 
Earl of Stair during the whole of this projected 
invasion, and though he did not appear in the 
field, as the enemy could not even effect a land- 
ing, his Royal Highness is said to have exhi- 
bited the most surprising talents. His prepara- 
tions were infinitely beyond what could be ex- 
pected from his age and his experience, and the 
nation began to have that confidence in his 
courage and capacity, which induced them in 
two years afterwards to intrust him with the 
sole command during a season of more immi- 
nent peril. His Royal Highness had no share 
in the German campaign in the following year. 
This was partly owing to some jealousy in the 
English ministry of his increasing influence with 
the King, and partly, we believe, to the ill 
health of his Royal Highness, who in the two 


preceding years had sustained fatigues some- 
what beyond his strength. . 


We come now to the year 1745,a year which 
stamped the glory of his Royal Highness, and 
would justify us in enumerating him amongst 


the English heroes; amongst those Edwards 


and Henrys, who in more ancient days subdued 


the proud spirit of France, under the superior 
fortune and courage of England. The talents 


of the King of Prussia, as we have said, as ex- 
cellent asa general, as he was contemptible as 
@ philosopher, had given a totally new face to 


the affairs of theenemy. He had obtained two 
signal victories in the preceding campaign. In 
this state of things, the French King resolved to 
attempt the conquest of the Netherlands. A 
large army was accordingly assembled, and put 
under the command of Marshal Saxe. ‘The 
King and Dauphin of France arriving at the 
camp, the army took the field in the begin- 
ning of April, 1745, and immediately invested - 
Tournay. 


The Duke of Cumpervann bad been pre- 


viously sent from England to take the command 
of the garrison, which consisted of eight thou- 
sand men under the governor, Baron Dorth. 
Upon his arrival, however, finding it impossi- 
ble to enter the city, he pursued his journey to 
the confederate army, assembled at Soignies, 
where he was immediately appointed its Com- 
mander in Chief. He was assisted, however, 
by the skill and experience of the Austrian 
General, the Count Konigseg, and the Prince 
of Waldec, the Dutch Commander. 


It was immediately resolved in a council of 


war, to march to the relief of Tournay. The 
army accordingly began its march, and on the 
following day, the 29th of April, 1745, came 
up with the French army at Fontenoy. The 
whole of this day was employed in driving in 
the outpost of the enemy, and clearing the de- 
files through which they had to advance to the 
attack, whilst the French, upon their part, 
completed the batteries and made every pre- 
paration to repel the expected assault. 


On the following day, the 30th, the Duke of 
CuMBERLAND began his march towards the 


enemy so early as two o'clock in the morning. 


A cannonade immediately commenced, and about 
nine o'clock the main battle had begun. 
The British infantry distinguished themselves 


as usual. They drove the French beyond the 
lines. The left wing of the British, however, was 
less fortunate ; they were repelled in their out- 


set, and compelled to fall back before the fire 
of the French batteries, The Duke of Cum- 


BERLAND, however, succeeded in rallying them, 
when they returned to the charge with redoubled 
ardour, and repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter. In the meantime, in the absence of 
the Duke of CumneRLanp, the right wing of 
the English had been driven back, so that the 
left wing had not the necessary support, and 
was in part surrounded by the enemy. 

Under these circumstances, the Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND, after secing his men exposed toa 
dreadful slaughter, was compelled to issue the 
order for retreat, which accordingly commenced 


at three o'clock, and was conducted with much 
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_Gheot, sent a considerable part of his army to 


‘of the Hodse of Brunswick. 
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erder, and therefore with less loss than could 
have been expected. 

The battle was fought with much obstinacy, 
and with varied fortune, and the carnage on 
both sides was very considerable. The confe- 
derate army, under his Royal Highness the Duke 
of CumBERLAND, lost upwards of twelve thou- 
sand men. “The victory, however, has always 
been considered as having cest the French al- 
most an equal number. 

The Duke of Cumpervann has been ac- 
cused of having acted with precipitation and 
rashness, in giving battle to an enemy so ad- 
vantageously disposed, but it is confessed by all 
the French writers, that he fought with the 
utmost skiJl and courage, and that if he had 
been duly supported by the Dutch and Austrian 
Generals, the result would have been very 
different. 

After this battle, the Duke of 
apprehending that the enemy would fall upon 


reinforce the garrison of that city, remaining 
himself with the reserve in an entrenched camp 
at Lessines. Here again his Royal Highness 
was unfortunate. The detachment sent to re- 
inforce the garrison of Ghent, and which 
amounted to upwards of four thousand English, 
fell into an ambuscade in the vicinity of that 
place, and, with the exception of a very few, 
were all killed or taken. On the 12th of June, 
moreover, the town of Ghent was surprised by 
a detachment of the French army. Ostend was# 
shortly afterwards invested and taken. In a 
word, before the end of August, the French had 
completed their conquest of the Netherlands. 

The Duke of CumpeRLAND returned to 
England upon this unfortunate conclusion of the 
campaign. His reputation had suffered nothing 
from the late disasters: friends and foes all 
united to do justice to his skill and courage, 
and the people and government had the gene- 
rosity to impute his failures to the right cause 
—the overwhelming superiority of the French 
army. 

We come now to that brilliant period in the 
life of his Royal Highness, in which he earned 
those laurels with which posterity will long 
continue to enwreath his name. It is needless 
to add, that this period was that of the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, in which his Royal Highness 
certainly preserved the Crown upon the head 


We have already mentioned, that on the de- 
feat of ‘his last enterprize, Prince Charles re- 
solved to repeat it upon the first opportunity : 
that opportunity, according to the representa- 


tions of his emissaries, and his own conviction, 
was new arrived. He was assured by these 
spies, and it was confirmed to him by a large 
party of the Jacobites, that the greater part of 
the nation was disaffected to the reigning family ; 
that the people complained of taxes too heavy 
to be long borne, and that the nobility of the 
kingdom were much discontented by the King’s 
impolitic adherence to German interests. It 
was further added, and with some appearance 
of reason, that a more favourable opportunity 
could never occur; that Scotland was totally 
without troops; that a great part of the High- 
landers were ina state of actual insurrection ; 
that the King himself was absent in Hanover ; 
and that the Duke of CUMBERLAND was at 
the head of the army in Flanders, 

These representations seemed to point out 
Scotland as the most vulnerable part of the 
kingdom, and a circumstance concurred to give 
peculiar weight to these arguments. The Scots 
had almost generally taken offence at some mi- 
litary severity which had been exercised against 
one of the most distinguished of the Highland 
regiments : some men had deserted from this re- 
giment when at the point of embarkation for 
Flanders. They were overtaken in their flight, 
and persuaded to submit, under the promise of 
pardon, being very numerous. The promise, 
however, was forgotten; they were brought to 
trial, and many of them capitally punished, 
though it appeared that they had been raised 
only for home-service. This injury, as it was 
considered, was deeply resented by the High- 
land Clans, and they scrupled not to threaten 
full vengeance whenever the opportunity should 
present itself, 

Under this state of circumstances, Prince 
Charles at length embarked upon his enterprize, 
without any assistance from the French Govern- 
ment. He was accompanied by the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, and about a dozen Scotch and 
[rish adventurers. He set sail from Port St. 
Nazaire, inthe middle of June, and was joined 
off Belleisle by the Elizabeth, a French sixty- 
gun ship, which was procured by private in- 
terest to act as his convoy. Two or three days 
afterwards they fell in with the Lion, an 
English ship of the line, when an engagement 
ensued so desperate in its consequences, that the 
Elizabeth could not prosecute her voyage, but 
was compelled to put into the port of Brest te 
refit. 

Prince Charles, however, nothing dismayed, 
continued his course to the Western isles of 
Scotland, and, after 1 voyage of eighteen days, 
landed ow one of the Hebrides. Here, however, 
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he immediately reimbarked, and within a few jj In the meantime Sir John Cope, having re- 
days made another landing at Lochnannach, |jinforced his army, was upon the advance 
where he was immediately joined by a consi- || agaigst the rebels, and on the 17th of Septem- 
derable number of Highlanders, under their se- |} ber had reached Dunbar, a distance of only 
veral Chieftains. On the 19th of August, the |/ twenty miles from Edinburgh. His army being 
Marqais of Tullibardine, as his General in Chief, || now upwards of three thousand strong, he has- 
erected the Pretender’s standard at Glensimann, || tened towards Edinburgh, full of confidence. 
and summoned all the friends of the House of |} On the 20th of the month he encamped in the 
Stuart to rally around this banner of their jj neighbourhood of Preston Pans, having the. 
** legal sovereign.” village of Tranent in his front, and the sea ia 

Within a few days the Prince found himself |} his rear. 
at the head of a force of twelve hundred men, On the following morning, before he had 
and hostilities were immediately commenced. commenced his march, he was attacked in his 
The English ministry now became seriously |} lines by the army of Prince Charles, and was 
alarmed; the King was immediately sent for || charged by them with such irresistible impetu- 
from Germany, and travelling with very great |] osity that the rebels obtained a complete vice 
dispatch, arrived in England by the latter end || tory over an equal force of King’s troops, com- 
of August. — manded hy an excellent officer. 
In the meantime, Sir John Cope, the Com- The result of this success was very favoura- 
mander of the King’s forces in Scotland, had |j ble for the Prince’s cause. His followers were 
advanced against the young Pretender. He || armed, his party encouraged, and his enemies 
learned upon his march, that the rebel army || intimidated. He found himself on a sudden 
had possessed themselves of so strong a pass, || most plentifully supplied with field artillery, 
that he deemed it prudent to change the line of |} Money, and ammunition, and, with the excep- 
his route, and proceed to Inverness, by which |} tion of a few fortresses, was uudi-puted master 
he exposed the greater part of Scotland to the || of all Scotland. It must be confessed, more- 
incursions of the rebels. over, that he bore his fortune with much mo- 
The Highlanders immediately marched to deration, and conducted himself in a manner 
Perth, where the Chevalier de St. George was || Which still farther augmented his party aud 
proclaimed King of Great Britain, and the re- |} bis reputation. 
venues of the Crown seized for his use. The|| The French King, seeing the Prince's cause 
same proceedings took place at Dundee, and |} proceed so prosperously, began to repent that 
every other town in their line of march. The|} he had not afforded him more active assist- 
Prince, moreover, was now joined by the Duke || ance. The Marquis de Guilles was now sent 
of Perth, Viscount Strathhallan, Lord Nairn, || in the character of envoy from the French 
Lord George Murray, and by many others of the |} King—he joined the Prince at Edinburgh, and 
Scotch nobility. The Marquis of Tullibardine |} brought with him several officers and a small 
expelled his younger brother from Athol, and || sum of money. 
armed the tenants in the cause of the Pre-|} In the meantime the Govermment of England 
tender. began to adopt those measures which the dan- 
On the 16th of September Prince Charles || gers of the time so peculiarly required. 
arrived with his army before Edinburgh, and Immediately after the defeat of General 
immediately summoned the town to surrender. || Cope, six thousand Dutch troops, who had 
The place was not in a posture of defence, but || arrived in England from Germany, were order- 
before the magistrates could take any resolu- |} ed to take the field, and, under the command of 
tion, a party of the Pretender’s army had || General Wade, were ordered to the north. 
broken through one of the gates and obtained This army had hardly arrived at Newcastle 
possession of the city. The Prince took pos- || before another was immediately ordered to be 
session of Holyrood House on the following |} assembled, and was put under the command of 
day. His father was immediately proclaimed || his R. H. the Duke of Cymugauanp. The 
King, and a manifesto was read at the Market- || trained bands of London were likewise called 
cross, in which the old Chevalier delegated the || out, and the volunteers, in every part of the 
regency to his son. kingdom, eagerly rushed forwards,,in defence 
The possession of the capital added strength || of the Protestant succession, In a word, the 
and reputation to the Prince’s cause, and his || whole nation seemed to rise as one man against 
army was so increased in consequence, that his || the invaders of the country and the pretendes 
eause began to weara very promising aspect. || to the throne. 
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The young Pretender, however, was not neg- 
ligent of his own interest. Having collected 
about five (thousand men he entered England on 
6th day of November, 1745. Carlisle surren- 
dered within three days after it was first in- 
vested; the Mayor and Aldermen delivered to 
him the keys of the town on their knees: Here, 
likewise, the Chevalier was proclaimed King. 
General Wade, being informed of this event, 
decamped from Newcastle, and advanced to 
Hexham; but finding that the young Pretender 
had taken a strong position, he deemed it pru- 
dent to retreat. 

In the mean time Prince Charles was deter- 
mined to advance. Accordingly, leaving a small 
garrison in Carlisle, he proceeded to Penrith, 
marching on foot in the Highland garb, at the 
head of his forces. He continued his route 
through Lancaster and Preston to Manchester, 
where he established his head-quarters on the 
29th of November. He was here joined by 
about two hundred Englishmen under Colonel 
Townley. The inhabitants, however, made a 
shew of receiving him with marks of affection, 
and his arrival was celebrated by illuminations, 
and other public rejoicings. It was supposed 
that his intention was to march into Wales by 
way of Chester, where he hoped to find a good 
multitude of adherents, but all the bridges of 
the Mersey being broken down, he preferred 
the route by Stockport, and forded the river 
though the water rose to his middle. He passed 
through Macclesfield and Congleton, and enter- 
ed Derby on the 4th of December. He was, 
likewise, proclaimed as Regent of the king- 
dom in the name of his father, who was de- 
clared King. 

The young Pretender had thus advanced 
within one hundred miles of the metropolis, and 
spread terror and confusion in his way. Gene- 
ral Wade, as if panic struck, remained in Y ork- 
shire, leaving the south of the kingdom to its 
fate. 

The Duke of CumpertanD, however, had 
assumed the command of the army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Litchfield, but having made a eross 
march, the young Pretender contrived to get 
between the metropolis and the army of his 
Royal Highness. 

Orders were now given for forming a camp 
on Finchley Common, where the King resolved 
to take the field in person. The Militia of 
Londou and Middlesex were kept in readiness 
to march; double watches were posted at the 
city gates, and signals of alarm and muster ap- 
pointed. The volunteers of their own accord 
incorporated themselves into several regiments ; 


and even the judges, lawyers, and other mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court, formed themselves 
into associations; even the managers of the 
theatres made an offer of raising a regiment 
from their dramatis persone. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, how- 
ever, the capital was thrown into a panic by 
the approach of the enemy. The monied men 
were most peculiarly alarmed. They reposed 
more confidence in the courage than in the dis- 
cipline of the volunteers and militia. They 
had received intelligence, moreover, that the 
French were preparing for a descent to second 
that of the young Pretender. They-dreaded an 
insurrection of the friends of the House of 
Stuart. They reflected that the Highlanders 
were within three days march of the capital.— 
In a word, in the extravagance of their fears, 
they saw nothing but the approach of their own 
ruin, and the certain overthrow of the govern- 
ment and the Protestant succession. 

The young Pretender, however, though so 
far advanced, was in a very different situation 
than what wasimagined. He deemed it neces- 
sary to call a council at Derby to determine, 
whether, under all the existing circumstances, 
it would be prudent to continue his march for 
the capital, or to return to Scotland. 

It was determined, after some discussion, 
that they should adopt the latter resolution, 
and, accordingly, on the 6th of December, the 
rebel army began its retreat along the same 
line by which it had advanced. They reached 
Manchester on the 9th, and Preston on the 10th. 

The Duke of CUMBERLAND was no sooner 
informed of the Prince’s retreat than he dis- 
patched a part of his light infantry to fall on 
his rear. This body pursued him with effect 
as far as Carlisle, where they halted, and wait- 
ed for the Duke's coming up with the main 
body. The young Pretender reached this city 
on the 19th of December, and at their own par-~ 
ticular request left the English, in his service, in 
this ‘place, whilst he himself with his High- 
landers continued his retreat tewards Glasgow. 
The Duke of Cumprrianp did not arrive at 
Carlisle before the 21st, when he invested the 
place, and, after nine days, compelled it to sur- 
render by capitulation. The prisoners, amount- 
ing to 400, were distributed in the several jails 
through the kingdom. The Duke returned te 
London after this success. 

Having continued several days at Glasgow, 
the young Pretender advanced to Stirliug, 
where he was joined by a very considerable ° 
force under the commands of the Lords Gordon 
and Drummond. Lord John Drummond, more- 
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‘over, had brought with him a considerable re- 
inforcement of French and Irish auxiliaries, 
aud had been joined by the Earl of Cromartie 
and his clan, to the amount of two thousand 
men. Being thus reinforced, Prince Charles 
deemed himself sufficiently strong to invest the 
castle of Stirling, 

General Hawley, one of the King’s generals 
in these parts, being informed of the progress 
of the rebels, assembled a tolerable large force, 
and marched to the relief of Stirling, On the 
M4th of January, 1746, he had reached Fal- 
kirk whilst the rebels were at Bannockburn. 
Priace Charles now resolved to march and 
meet the King’s general, He came up with 
them on the 17th. A battle was fought, in 
which General Hawley was completely defeat- 
ed, and his army routed in all directions. 
They set fire to their camp and baggage. Prince 
Charles followed up his victory, and the 
King’s army, under Hawley, would have been 
ufterly annihilated had not General Cholmon- 
deley rallied part of the dragoons and made a 
gallant stand, by which means he favoured the 
retreat of the rest to Falkirk, from which 
they escaped in great confusion to Edinburgh, 

In this state of things, it was judged necessary 
that the Duke of Cumpertann should be 
sent into Scotland. The necessary prepara- 
tions being therefore made, his Royal High- 
ness began his march, and on the last day of 
January advanced upon Stirling. The enemy 
immed ately raised the siege, and crossed the 
River Forth with much precipitation, The 
young Pretender found the general exhausta- 
tion of the country his most effective enemy. 
He had some hopes, however, that he should 
be reinforced in the Highlands, and that France 
and Spain would at length remember their 
promised assistance. He fell back, therefore, 
upon Inverness, and besieged the fort of that 
place, which was surrendered to him after a 
very trifling resistance, 

In the meantime the Duke of CumBERLAND 
having taken possession of Stirting, and left a 
garrison in it, had advanced to Aberdeen, 
where he busied himself in preparing for the 
expected battle, and made his previous arrange- 
ments with much skill, 

The young Pretender saw that his fortune 
approached its crisis, He called a council of 
war at Inverness, and importuned his army to 
march immediately for Aberdeen, and give bat- 
tle to the Duke of Cumpertanpn, The offi- 
cers, however, remonstrated against this aban- 
donment of their families to the mercy of the 


hing’s troops who remained in Fort William, 
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It was accordingly resolved to besiege this for- 
tress, but the place was so vigorously defended, 
that the rebels had made no sensible impression 
on it in the beginning of April, a period of 
time when their fortune was about to experi- 
encoa most lamentable reverse. 

The Duke of Cumnpertanpn now resolved, 
upon his part, to march forwards and give the 
enemy battle. Accordingly, with this inten- 
tion, he raised his camp at Aberdeen, and on 
the 12th of April passed over the River Spey. 
He then proceeded for the village of Nairn, 
where he was informed by his emissaries, that 
Prince Charles had advanced from Inverness 
to Culloden, with the purpose of giving him 
battle. 

It was now the 15th of April. It was the 
design of Prince Charles to march in the night 
from Culloden and surprize the Deke’s army. 
For this purpose the English camp had been 
reconnoitred, and on the night of the 15th the 
Highland army lsgan to march in two columns 
towards their enemy, Their purpose was to 
attack the enemy on all quarters, but the 
ground was so unfavourable, and the men so 
enfeebled by having been up the whole of the 
preceding night, that they were totally unable 
to proceed. It was soon found that it would 
be impossible to reach the Duke’: camp before 
sun-rise. In this state of things the young 
Pretender was persuaded by his officers to re- 
tire towards Culloden, but had no sooner gained 
his former encampment at this place, than his 
army began to disband in quest of provision, 
and the greater part of them being absolutely 
overcome by fatigue and want of sleep, that 
they threw themselves upon the heath and 
sought a troubled repose. 

Such was the state of Prince Charles's army 
when intelligence was suddenly brought that 
the Duke of CumBeRLAND was in full march 
upon them. The rebel army was immediately 
ordered into battle array. The Prioce’s army 
might amount to about five thousand men, but 
this was the utmost. The army of the Duke 
was nearly double that number, 

The Duke of CuwBrALAND’s army began 
the attack at three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 16th, The artillery of the King’s army 
did the most dreadful execution, whilst the 
rebels were almost without a cannon, The 
Highlanders, galled by this unequal fire, rashed 
on their enemy, and repelled the Duke's left 
wing. Two battalions, however, being detach- 
ed from the centre, enabled this wing again to 
advance, and not only to regain their ground, 


but to break and disperse the Highlanders 
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In the same moment the dragoons, under Gene- 
ral Hawley, having pulled down a park wall 
which covered the left flank of the rebel army, 
fell upon them from hehind, and completed the 
defeat. Every thing now was lost. The rebel 
army was defeated and destroyed almost ii the 
same moment. The battle had not lasted more 
than halfan hour—the field was covered with 
the dead and wounded. Many who had come 
as spectators to see the battle were involved in 
the indiscriminate slaughter. ‘Twelve hundred 
rebels were left dead on the field of battle, and 
such was the rage of the conquerors, that they 
continued to kill those whose wounds prevent- 
ed them from flight. Itis, indeed, impossible 
to deny, that this battle was followed by cruel- 
ties which have considerably tarnished the 
glory of the Duke of CumpenLanpn, and that 
though we may allow him to be a good general, 
we cannot vindicate his atrocious severity. 
History will give him the justice which he 
merits, 

The situation of the young Pretender, after 
this battle, was such as exceeds all the powers 
of description. Dismissing his followers, he 
became a wretched outlaw, wandering in 
woods and mountains, and through the long in- 
terve’ of five months undergoing hardships 
which would have subdued the fortitude of any 
one but a confirmed hero. On every side he 
was surrounded by armed troops, who hunted 
him like a felon from hill to dale, and from 
cavern to cavern. Day after day was he com- 
pelled to exist almost without food, and never 
had any but such as he could procure from the 
huts of the poorest peasants. Sometimes he 
was in woman's attire, but, being discovered, 
changed this disguise to that of a travelling 
woodman, and wandered from one peasant to 
another, with a matted beard and the most 
squalid looks. In the course of this long con- 
ecalment he was compelled to trast himself to 
nearly one hundred persons, and some of them 
peasants of the very lowest condition, but so 
unexampled was their fidelity, that, although 
the immense sum of 30,000/. was offered to any 
ene who should betray him, his secret was as 
faithfully kept by every one as if it had been 
his own... He was at iength fortunate enough 
to eifect his escape into France, on board a 
vessel hired for him by a gentleman of the 
name of Sherridan, whose fidelity to this un- 
fortunate Prince will always be honourably 
mentioned in the page of impartial history, 
History knows no party but that of general 
truth. 

When the intelligence of this battle was 


carried to England, and reached the metropolis, 
the joy of all was as extravagant as were their 


‘former apprehensions. The Duke of Cum- 


_BERLAND was every where extolled as the 
hero and saviour of the country. Both Houses 
of Parliament concurred in this expression of 
national gratitude. They decreed their public 
‘thanks to his Royal Highness, and what was 
perhaps a more substantial proof of their satis- 
faction, they passed a bill by which his former 
revenue was doubled. 

In the following year his Royal Highness 
made another campaign in Germany, in which, 
though his fortune was not so brilliant, he con- 
siderably augmented his former reputation. In 
the month of February he began to assemble 
the allied forces, and in the month of March 
took the field with the Confederate Generals, 
His Royal Highness immediately marched to 
cover Maestritcht, which the French general 
was resolved to besiege, and to hazard a gene-~ 
ral battle if necessary to his design. 

The French army had accordingly reached 
Louvain on their way to Maestricht, when the 
Duke of CumBeR LAND, perceiving their pur- 
pose, contrived to get between the town and 
the enemy. On the 20th day of June, his 
Royal Highness drew up his army in order of 
battle, in front of the city. The French Ges 
veral upon his part seized the heights in front 
of the village of Luffeldt, and the armies, being 
within reach of each other, the battle com, 
menced, 

Neither of the armies, however, moved from 
their re8pective stations during the whole of 
that day, but on the following morning the 
French army marched from the heights, and 
attacked the British troops. The Freoch suf- 
fered much from the powerful cannonade in 
‘their first approach, but they continued their 


|) attack with such inveterate perseverance, that 


_in despite of the English musquetry, they re- 
pulsed the confederate army. The village of 
| Laffeldt was three times lost and gained. The 
‘action, indeed, was chiefly confined to this post, 
| The French having carried it a fourth time, 
the Duke of Cumpenvanp ordered the whole 
of the left wing to make a charge against the 
jenemy. The French gave way, and the Duke 
| was about to obtain a complete victory, whea 
the fortune of the day suddenly varied. The 
Dutch horse gave way, and in their flight broke 
the infantry of the confederates. The French 
cavalry availing themselves of this advantage, 
charged the infantry of the confederates, and 
penetrating their line, divided the allied army 


about the centre, The Duke of 
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in his effort to repair this disorder, narrowly 
escaped being made a prisoner. He was only 
saved by the intrepidity of Sir John Legonier, 
who, at the head of three regiments of dragoons, 
charged the whole line of the French cavalry, 
and operated such a diversion as enabled the 
Duke to effect a retreat in some order to Maes- 
tricht. Such was the battle of Laffeidt, in 
which, as we have said, though the Duke was 
unfortunate, he rather augmented than dimi- 
nished his former reputation. 

The Duke of CumMBERLAND returned to 
England upon the conclusion of the campaign, 
which had been very unfortunate for the confe- 
derates. Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest fortress 
in Europe, was the last conquest of the enemy, 
and completed the subjugation of the Nether- 
lands, 

All Europe had now become so wearied with 
the German wars, that the belligerent powers 
made mutual advances, and in the course of the 
following year Europe was restored to tran- 
quillity by the celebrated peace of Aix la 
Chappelle, signed at that place on the 7th of 
October, 1748. 

His Royal Highness returning to England 
occupied himself for the remainder of his life 
almost wholly in civil affairs and assisting the 
ministry, of which he was the life and soul. 

During the King’s absence in Hanover he 
was appointed Regent, and administered the 
affairs of the kingdom with as much ability as 
he had led its armies. His talents in the council 
were as great as his skill in the field; he was as 
solid in business as he was penetrating in disco- 
vering the characters of those with whom he 
had to deal. Ina word, he was in every re- 
spect suited to the peculiar dangers of the 
times, and only lived to augment his reputation. 

It was the misfortune of the country, how- 
ever, to lose him in a period of time when they 
could very ill spare him, and when his Royal 
Highness had reached only to that point of 
time, which, according to the course of nature, 
would have left him still many years. 

On the Sist of October, 1765, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, his Royal Highness ter- 
minated his mortal career, after an illness which 
had no other symptoms or duration than a 
shivering fit, on the evening of the 29th. These 
symptoms: had so completely disappeared that 
his Royal Highness intended to have been pre- 
sent at the Council on the thirty-first, the day 
of his death. He bad dined on this day with 
the Earl of Albemarle, drank tea at the Pa- 
lace with the Princess of Brunswick, and re- 


turned about seven o’clock to be present at the 
Council to be held in the evening. On getting 
out of his carriage, at his own house, he was 
seized with a second shivering fit, and at his 
desire was assisted to a sofa by his attendants, 
In about half an hour afterwards, to,the terror 
and astonishment of his household, he expired 
without a struggle. 

As his Royal Highness was only in the 46th 
year of his age, it was imagined, that his sud- 
den death could only have arisen from some 
very extraordinary cause. Upon opening his 
body this suspicion was fully confirmed. A 
coagulation of extravasated blood, about the 
dime:yions of a pigeon’s egg, was found in one 
of the ventricles of the brain, and was the im- 
mediate cause of hisdeath., All the other parts 
were sound, except the membrane between the 
lobes of the brain, which were found ossified. 
The sedentary life of his Royal Highness for 
the last seven years, had caused him to be 
afflicted with an hydrocele formed in his sero 
tum, from which a quart of water had been 
taken; but his death, as we have above stated, 
was occasioned solely by the extravasation of 
the blood from the brain, 

It is scarcely possible to express the public 
grief which was caused by this event: it was 
not the Court enly, but the whole nation, 
which went into mourning, The Reyal Family 
mourned for him as for an afféctionate uncle and 
brother, and his household lamented him asa 
master indulgent and generous. He is stated to 
have expended nearly 6000/, per annum in pri- 
vate charities, and nothing was required to 
procure his bounty but a well-authenticated 
case of distress. 

It was impossible but that such a character 
as this should be much lamented by a generous 
nation, and particularly, when to so many pri- 
vate virtues he had united so many public be- 
nefits. It would be an injury to posterity not 
to say something as to the private character of 
a man who has so much right to be considered 
as a public benefactor. 

His Royal Highness was born with very su- 
perior advantages. His father was universally 
allowed to be one of the bravest and best sol- 
diers in Europe. His Royal Highness’s mother 
had likewise the reputation of being one of the 
most accomplished Princesses of her time, one 
who was passionately fond of letters, and of 
the finer and mere instructive parts of bistory. 


With these advantages, his Royal Highness 

could not fail to become the character which he 

pfoved. Uniting learning to geuius, and the 
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very excellence of military science to his natural 
courage. From nature, moreover, he received 
a heart peculiarly formed for goodness, and 
which he so carefully cherished by the daily 
habit of charity and benevolence, that he was as 
gvod a Christian as he was a soldier and a man. 
In his several campaigns he ever proved him- 
self as wise as he was intrepid, and his men ex- 
perienced the most fatherly treatment under his 
imunediate guidance. If the Scotch campaign 
sas so infamously distinguished for severity 
as has been represented by the contemporary 
writers, it is more than probable that his 
Royal Highness was not acquainted with the 
cruelty of his instruments till it was tov tte to 
repair them. These cruelties, indeed, are so 
absolutely contradictory to the whole tenor of 
his Royal Highness’s life and character, that it 
is almost impossible to admit that they could 
possibly have been wilfully suffered by him. 

His Royal Highness’s military character is 
best read in his several campaigns ; of which 
we have given an ample detail. He was alto- 
gether as amiable iv all the arts of peace as he 
was distinguished in the science of war. He is 
said to have purchased a large manufactory lest 
the abandonment of the concern should have 
been a nativnal loss. His general residence was 
in the Palace of Windsor ; in the adornment of 
the parks and grounds of which he expended 
that large revenue with which public gratitude 
had invested him. He employed his labourers 
and manufacturers in a manner peculiarly wise ; 
not giving them higher wages than was given 
by the neighbours, lest by so doing, he should 
injure the farmers more than he advantaged his 
servants, He deemed it necessary, however, as 
a Prince, to give them some advantages: he al- 
lowed them, therefore, bread and beer, and on 
certain days other extraordinary refreshments, 
which they could only expect from the rich, 
and which of course had no possible tendency 
to disturb the rate of wages, aud injure the in- 
terests of agriculture. 

His Royal Highaess dying intestate the Earl 
of Albemarle was appointed by the sign manual 
of the King, the administrator of his Royal 
Highness’s property. 

The following is given in the histery of the 
times as the ceremonial of bis Royal Highness’s 
funeral : 

** Ceremonial af the private interment of his late 
 Roual Highness the of CUMRERI 4ND, 
“inthe Royall ault, in King Nenrythed 

Chapr?, 

On Friday night, the @th of November, 
1763, the bedy and arp ot bis late’ Royal 


‘* Highness were conveyed from Grosvenor- 
‘* square to the Prince’s Chamber in the House 
** of Lords, in a hearse drawn by six white 
‘* horses adorned with white feathers. The 
“next evening about ten a signal from West- 
‘¢ minster Bridge, by the firing of a sky rocket, 
‘* was given, that the funeral procession of his 
* Royal Highness was begun, which signal 
‘* being answered by another from the centre 
“arch of London Bridge, minute guns were 
** immediately fired at the Tower, and so cou- 
** tinued, until, by second signals from the same 
‘* places, it was known the funeral was ended. 
‘© The great bells in several of the churches in 
** London and Westminster also continued to 
** toll, until the funeral was over. 

** The procession was made through the Old 


‘* Palace-yard to the south-east door of the 


** Abbey, upon a floor railed in, covered with 
** black cloth, and lined on each side by a party 
of Fuot Guards. 

‘© At the entrance of Westminster Abbey, 
‘© within the church, the Dean and Prebenda- 
‘* ries, attended by the choir, received the body, 
‘falling into the procession just before the 
‘© Officer of Arms, who conducted the Lord 
‘*« Chamberlain; and so proceeded into King 
** Henry the VIIth’s Chapel; where the body 
** was deposited on tressels, the head towards 
** the altar ; the coronet and cushion being laid 
‘** upon the coffin, and the canopy held over it, 
‘* while the service was read by the Dean of 
‘© Westminster ; the Chief Mourner and his two 
** Supporters, sitting on chairs at the head of the 
“corpse ; the Lords Assistants and Supporters 
* of the Pall sitting on stools on either side. 

‘© The part of the service before interment 
‘* being read, the corpse was deposited in the 
** vault, and the Dean haviog finished the burial 
** service, Garter proclaimed his Royal High- 
** ness’s stile as follows ; 


** Thus it hath pleased ALMIGHTY GOD 
“to take out of this transitory life, unto 
his divine merey, the Jate most high, 
** most mighty, and most ilinstrious Prince 
“WILLLAM AUGUSTUS, Duke of 
ond Duke of Brunswic 
* and Lunenburgh, Marquis of Berkhamp- 
* Earlof Kenninceton, Viscount Tre- 
“maton, Baron of the Isle of Alderney, 
““ Enight of the Most Noble Order of the 
“ Garter, and Pirst and Principal Compa- 
nion of the Most Moavourable Order of 
“the Bath, Second Sen of his late Most 
Fxcetleut Majesty King GLORGE the 


* Second, 
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** Twenty-one pieces of artillery were drawn 


“ into the Park, and fired minute guns during 
** the ceremony ; and three battalions, ¥iz. one 
“* of each regiment of Guards, were drawn up in 


** St. Margaret’s Church-yard, and fived vollies, 


** on a signal given, as sgon as the corpse was 
deposited.” 


HENRY BENEDICT MARIE CLEMENT, CARDINAL OF YORK, 
THE LAs? OF THE HOUSE OF STUART. 


THE fall of human greatness is a subject for 
melancholy reflection. It fills with awe; 
it awakens our sympathy and compassion; and 
shewing us that even the highest are not ex- 
empt from the stroke of calamity, teaches us to 
bear with fortitude and resignation the evils 
that press on the inferior conditions of life. 
Previous to the French revolution, the House 
of Stuart presented the most affecting picture of 
the uncertainty of human grandeur that the re- 
cords of history could shew. That unfortunate 
family seemed to have engrossed the monopoly 
of royal sufferings, and through a long series of 
princes was exposed to the keenest miseries 
that can afflict humanity. Two of them pe- 
rished by the hands of the public executioner ; 
the one the victim of the resentment of a rival 
queen, who, forgetting the ties of consanguinity, 
and the rites of hospitality which ought to 
have ensured her protection to the fugitive so- 
yereign, stained the glory of her reign by the 
execution of the amiable, but misguided Mary ; 
the other, Charles the First, fell the victim of the 
disloyalty of his subjects, and the ambition or 
the fears of designing men, James the Second, 
it is well known, died in exileat St. Germains, 
a miserable dependant on the bounty of Louis 
XLV. and an awful example to kings who 
presume to infringe the liberties of their sub- 
jects. 

Henry Benepicr Marte 
CarpInaAL of York, the grandson of James 
the Second, and second son of the nominal James 
the Third, by a daughter of the great John So- 
bieski, King of Poland, was born at Rome, on 
the 6th of March, 1725. The little prospect 
that appeared of his family being able to regain 
the throne of theirancesters, probably influenced 
the choice of his profession, and he was accord- 
ingly bred to the church. In 1747 he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of the Roman purple, by 
Benedict XLV. (Ganganelli) and being presented 
with several lucrative benefices in France and 
Spain, besides large preferments in the ecclesi- 
astical states, he possessed an ample revenue, and 
Was enabled to maintain a state suitable to his 


high descent. This occasioned it to be observed of 
him, that perhaps it was fortunate for him that 
his family was driven from the British crown, 
for had he been a junior branch of the royal 
family of England, he would only have enjoyed 
the comparatively small allowance which is 
given to the junior members of the blood royal 
in England, whereas, the benefices he held in 
the quality of Carvinac of York, produced 
him a revenue considerably superior to that of 
many sovereign princes. 

In the days of his prosperity the CARDINAL 
of Yorx resided chiefly at Rome and Fras- 
cati, at both of which places he had magnifi- 
cent palaces. The Cardinal never assumed the 
royal style and titles as his brother Charles 
James, better known as the Pretender, had 
done, but on his death, in 1779, a medal was 
strack of him bearing the inscription Henri- 
cus IX. &c. with the royal arms and motto. 
The title by which he was distinguished at 
Rome, was that of the Carpinat Duke, and 
under that appellation he was visited by many 
Englishmen of distinction, whom he always 
received with marked esteem. It was related 
of him by the late Admiral Payne, that when 
in Italy he paid his respects to the Cardinal, 
and was invited by him to dinner, among 
other dishes that were placed on the table, was 
an English plumb pudding, which he had or- 
dered to be made for the satisfaction ef Capt, 
Payne and other British subjects who were hia 
guests; but the cook, being an Italian, unfor- 
tunately did not know rightly how to com- 
pound this favourable article of English luxury, 
but sent to table a very sorry imitation. The 
Cardinal noticing this, apologized to his guests 
for the ignorance of his servant, and, smiling, 
said he feared the pudding would only turn out 
a pretender, His attachment to Englishinen 
was a predominant feature in his character, and 
continued to the last moment of his life without 
any diminution. In his days of prosperity, 
the English who found themselves in destiiute 
circumstances at Rome, were always sure of 
relief by applying to him, aud when his cir- 
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cunstances no longer permitted him to afford 
them pecuniary assistance, it was his means, 
not his good wishes, that were impaired. When 
the victory of the Nile was announced to him 
by Sir William Hamilton, he confirmed his 
partiality for the British Nation by a fervency 
of expression that interested all around him. 
On that occasion he might have said, as his 
ancestor James the Second said, on witnessing 
the destruction of the French fleet off Cape La 
Hogue, ‘* None but my brave English boys 
** could have done this.” 

Till the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution, the last surviving branch of the House 
of Stuart had not much reason perhaps to com- 
plain of the severity of his lot; he possessed an 
ample revenue, sufficient for all the purposes of 
his station; and the excellence of his moral cha- 
racter, the piety, charity, and humility of his 
disposition, added dignity to his illustrious de- 
tcent. But by the French revolution he suf- 
fered a loss of forty-eight thousand Roman 
crowns annually, and on the capture of Rome 
by the French, in 1798, he lost the greater part 
of his remaining income. All his rich and mag- 
nificent moveables, both at Rome and Frascati, 
were sacked and removed by these plunderers, 
and the venerable Cardinal himself with difii- 
culty saved his life by flight. He first fled to 
Messina, and afterwards to Venice, where he 
supported himself by the sale of his plate and 
jewels. But these being soon gone, the Car- 
dinal was obliged to repair to Padua under 
circumstances of extreme distress. 

Arrived at the advanced age of seventy-five, 
and greatly injured in his health, it was an 
afflicting spectacle to see so great a personage, 
the last descendant of his royal house, in danger 
of perishing for want of the commun necessaries 
oflife. One of the members of the Papal College, 
Cardinal Borgia, touched with so sad a reverse 
of human greatuess, addressed a letter to John 
Coxe Hippisley, Bart. dated Padua, Sept. 14, 
1799, representing the unfortunate situation of 
the venerable Cardinal. It concluded with the 
following patheti¢ appeal to the generosityof the 
British vation: ** This picture, pevertheless,” 
says the Cardinal Borgia, *‘ which I present 
** to your friendship, may weil excite the com- 


** passion of every one who will retlect on the |} 


high birth, the elevated dignity, and the ad- 
“* vanced age of the personage whose situation 
** 1 now skeich, in the plain language of trath, 
** without resorting to the aid of eloquence. 1 
“will only intreat you to communicate it to 
** those distiuguished persons who have intiuence 
“in your government, persuaded as I am that 


** the English magnanimity will not suffer aa 
‘* i}lastrious personage of the same nation to 
‘* perish in misery—but here I pause, not wish- 
‘* ing to offend your national delicacy, which 
** delights to act from its own generous disposi- 
‘** tion, rather than from the impulse and ur- 
gency of others.” 

This application was laid before his Majesty, 
who, with that benevolence of heart which so 
eminently marks his character, immediately or- 
dered five hundred pounds to be remitted to the 
Cardinal for his present relief, and at the same 
time caused it to be signified to him, that a pro 
vision should be made for his future support. 
The Cardinal Borgia, in a letter dated Venice; 
Jan. 4, 1800, in reply to this act of muniticence,; 
says, ** I have received the speedy and extra- 
‘* ordinary succour your generous ministers have 
** been pleased, through me, to transmit to the 
‘‘eminent personage, who, truly sensible of 
** the delicacy and liberality of your nation, 
‘** has expressly and repeatedly directed me to 
** return to you, and by your means to your 
** noble-minded co-operators, his most expres- 
‘* sive and cordial thanks. Tam not capable 
** of explaining the cordial satisfaction the il- 
** lustrious personage has expressed to me, for 
“the certainty of the annuity you inform me 
‘* will be settled on him, in order to relieve 
** him effectually from the distresses into which 
** he has been plunged by his last misfortunes ; 
** for which reason he feels all the weight of the 
‘** obligation he has to you, as the efficacious 
‘* and friendly promoter of it, and to your great 
** ministers for this munificent annuity. Iam 
** here shut up ina conclave for the election of a 
‘new Pope, with thirty-four Cardinals, who, 
‘** being apprised of the generosity of your na- 
‘* tion in favour of their illustrious colleague, 
‘are unanimous in applauding that most no- 
** ble act, and extolling all the co-operators 
in it.” 

The annuity alluded to in this letter, was an 
annuity of four thousand pounds, which his 
Majesty was graciously pleased to order to be 
paid out of his privy purse, and the first half- 
yearly payment of which was shortly after- 
wards made to the Cardinal, who thereupon 
returned: the following letter, in the English 
language, expressive of his gratitude to Sir 
Jonn C. liippisley, for his services : 

** Your letters fully convince me of the cor- 
** dial interest you take in all that regards my 
** person, and I am happy to acknowledge, 
‘* that principally | owe to your friendly efforts, 
** and to them of your friends, the succour ge- 
** perously granted to relieve the extreme ne- 
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** cessity into which I have been driven by the 
** present dismal circumstances. I cannot sufti- 
** ciently express how sensible I am to your 
** good heart; and write these few lines to 
** confess to you these my most sincere and 
“* grateful sentiments, and then to inform you, 
** that by means of Mr. Oakley, an English 
** gentleman, arrived here last week, I have 
** received a letter from Lord Minto, from 
** Vienna, advising me that he had orders from 
his Court to remit to me at present the sum 
of two thousand pounds sterling, and that in 
the month of July next L may again draw, 
if I desire it, for another equal sum. This 
letter is written in so extremely genteel and 
obliging a manner, and with expressions of 
Singular regard and consideration for me, 
that, I assure you, excited in me most parti- 
cular and lively sentiments, not only of satis- 
** faction for the delicacy with which the affair 
has been managed, but also of gratitude for 
the generosity which has been provided for 
** my necessity. I have answered Lord Minto’s 
** letter, and gave it Saturday last to Mr. Oak- 
ley, who” was to send it by that evening’s 
post to Vienna; and have written in a man- 
** ner that I hope will be to his Lordship’s sa- 
** tisfaction. I own to you that the succour 
** granted to me could not be more timely ; for 
*¢ without it, it would have been impossible 
* for me to subsist, on account of the absolutely 
** irreparable loss of all my income, the very 
** funds being also destroyed; so that I would 
*© otherwise have been reduced, for the short re- 
** mainder of my life, to languish in misery and 
** indigence. I would not lose a moment’s time 
** to apprize you of all this, and am very cer- 
** tain that your experimented good heart will 
** find proper means te make known in an en- 
* ergetical and proper manner, these senti- 
** ments of my grateful acknowledgment. The 
** signal obligations | am under to Mr. Andrew 
** Stuart for all that he has, with se much 
* cordiality, on this occasion, done to assist 
** me, renders it for me indispensable to desire 
** that you may return him my most sincere 
** thanks, assuring him that his health and wel- 
** fare interest me extremely; and that I have 
‘* with great pleasure received from General 
** Heton, the Genealogical History of our Fa- 
* mily, which he was so kind as to send me; 
** and hope that he will, from that gentleman, 
** have already received my thanks for so va- 
** juable a proof of his attention for me. In 
** the last place, and if you think proper, and 
** an occasion should offer itself, I beg you will 
#§ make known to the other gentlemen also who 


** have co-operated, my most grateful acknow- 
‘© ledgements; with which, my dear Sir John, 
** with all my heart, 
** Your best of friends, 
Henry, Carpinat,” 
‘© Venice, February 26, 1800. 


This letter is curious, both as an authentic 
document, and as, from the internal evidence of 
it, it appears to have been composed by the 
Cardinal himself. The idiom is plainly that of 
a foreigner, and one not intimately versed in 
our modern forms of expression, but is by no 
means destitute either of feeling or elegance of 
stile. Another letter from the Cardinal, dated 
Venice, 7th May, 1800, addressed also to Sir 
John C. Hippisley, is still more expressive of 
gratitude to his Majesty, and does so much ho- 
nour to the heart of the illustrious person by 
whom it was written, that it would be a great 
injury to his memory, to withhold it in- such 2 
sketch as this: 


** DEAR SIR JOHN, 

‘* I have not words to explain the deep im- 
pression your favours have made on me. 
** Your and Mr. Andrew Stuart’s most friendly 
** and warm exertions in my behalf—the bu- 
‘* mane and benevolent conduct of your Mi- 
‘** nisters—your gracious Severeign’s noble and 
‘* spontaneous generosity, and the continuance 
‘© of which you certify me, depends on my need 
** of it, were all ideas which crowded together 
‘© on my mind, and filled me with the most 
* lively sensations of tenderness and heartfelt 
** gratitude. What return can I make to so 
** many and so signal proofs of disinterested 
** benevolence? Dear Sir John! I confess I 
** am at a loss how: to express my feelings. I 
** am sure, however, and very happythat your 
** good heart will make you fully conceive the 
sentiments of mine, and induce you to make 
‘© known, in an adequate and convenient man- 
** ner, to all such as you shall think proper, 
for me, my most sincere acknowledgments, 

** My wishes would be completely satisfied, 
should [ have the pleasure, as I most ear- 
nestly desire, to see you again at Frascati, 
‘* and be able to assure you, by word of 
‘* mouth, of my most sincere esteem, and affec- 
tionate indelible gratitude, 

** Your best of friends, 


Henry, Cappinat.” 


Tt is to be hoped, that his Majesty’s bounty 
thus graciously bestowed, and thankfeliy ac- 
knowledged, soothed and comforted the dectin- 
ing years of the last unfortunate branch of the 
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Royal House of Stuart, and whatever, impres- 
sions, in his earlier days, he might have had 
against the family on the throne, or against the 
pation at large for their treatment of his ances- 
tors, they were certainly removed by the gene- 
rous assistance which he derived from his Ma- 
jesty in the hour of his distress. According to 
all the accounts that we have heard of the Car- 
pina of York, he was one of the most ami- 
able of his family. He had all the condescen- 
sion of Charles the Second, without any of his 
grossness, and all the learning of James the 
First, without any of his pedantry. Hehada 
good understanding, and it was well cultivated. 
He was in bis morals and practice an ornament 
to the church to which he belonged; a great 
part of his ecclesiastical revenues, while they 
were ina flourishing condition, were bestowed 
in charity, and the diocese to which he be- 
Jonged regarded him as a father. In his fea- 
tures, if the profile which the writer of this 
ariicle has seen be correct, he had the strong 
saturnine cast of the Stuart family, and bore a 
striking resemblance to James the Second, if we 
tmaay judge of that monarch from the excellent | 
statue that is to be seen of him at the back of 
Whitehall. 

By the death of the Canpinatof York, the 
abjuration oath becomes a dead letter on the 
statute book, and some of the provisions of the | 
Statuie of attainder fall to the ground. Most | 
of the estates that were forfeited in consequence | 


of the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, have been | 


restored, but if any are still withheld from the 
descendants of those who were favourers of the 
claims of the House of Stuart at those periods, 
the present certainly is a favourable opportu- 
nity to restore them, and we hope the national 
liberality will not be wanting on such an occa~ 
sion. 

The Carnninat of York, at the time of his 
death, was Bishop of Ostie and Velletri, Dean 
of the Sacred College, Vice Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church, and Arch Priest of the 
Basilique Patriarchal of St. Peter of the Vati- 
can. His disease was a fever, which carried 
him off after a short illness. He was the last 
legitimate male heir of the House of Stuart. 
His divine, indefeasible, hereditary right to the 
Crown of Great Britain, for which the ad- 
herents of his family formerly so strenuously 
contended, is now vested either in the King of 
Sardinia, or the Duke of Orleans (who is now 
resident in England,) both of whom are de- 
scended from the sister of Charles the Second, 
married to the Duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIV. We live in too enlightened an 
age for the reception of such doctrines, but who 
can refrain from breathing a sigh to the memory 
of a Prince, the last of so long a race of Kings, 
and united by ties of blood to almost all the 
sovereign houses of Europe, who wasat the sanre 
time a man of unblemished morals, and, as far 
as his means went, of exquisite benevolence o: 
heart? 

R. F. 


HISTORY. 


ON THE CHINESE NATION, 
( Continued from page 15.) 


AMONG the national works of the Chinese, 
their celebrated wall is justly esteemed the most 
stupendous work of that, or any other kind, 
which is in existence. Its length has been 
computed at 500 French leagues, or near 1500 
miles, with the windings, and fortified all the 
way, at proper distances, with strong high 
towers, to the number of 3000, which, before 
the conquest of China by the Tariars, used to 
be guarded by a million of soldiers. This won- 
derful fabric is supposed to have been erecied 


by the Emperor Chi-ho-ham-ti, 215 years before 
Christ, and is built here and there on such high 
rocks and mountains, as seem altegether inac- 
cessible ; and in some parts over wide and ra- 
pid rivers, and such marshy and sandy hollows, 
as one would judge incapable of admitting a 
foundation to support such a prodigious weight, 
he height of it varies according to the ground ; 
but is no where less than 20, nor higher than 
30 feet; wide enough for five, or, according to 


others, for eight people to ride abreast; and 
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extraordinarily well paved all the way, It is 
continued from one end to the other without 
any interruption, except at the entrance of the 
Whang-ho into the Chinese territory, and near 
the city of Se-chwen, in the province of Pe-che-li, 
where, instead of it, the country is guarded by 
high and inaccessible mountains ; but its continu- 
ity is preserved every where else ; and though 
other rivers flow from Tartary into the Chinese 
territories, and some of them run in and out of 
them more thdn once, they all run under high 
stately arches made in the wall, and so strongly 
built, that their current,though rapid, has not hi- 
therto caused the least breach or detriment in 
them. The bulwark, at the east end, at which 
this noble wall begins, is alarge pile of stone rais- 
ed in the sea, upon a foundation laid on a num- 
ber of ships, sunk with prodigious weights of 
iron, and huge stones, with which they were 
laden, in order to secure the superstructure 
from sinking. The work is terrassed and cased 
with brick and stone; and the architect was 
obliged, under pain of death, to cement them 
80 strongly together, that a nail should not be 
driven between them. What adds still more 
to the wonder of this stupendous work, if we 
may believe their records, is, that the whole 
was finished in five years time; they add, that 
the Emperor obliged every third man out of 
each province of his empire, who was of an 
‘age fit for the work, to help to complete it; so 
that he lived to see his dominions fenced on 
every side, and severed in some measure from 
the rest of the world by the strongest barriers ; 
viz. on the north by this new and extraordinary 
rampart; on the west by high and inaccessible 
mountains, and by vast sandy deserts; and by 
the wide ocean on the south east. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter upon a 
description of the roads, bridges, canals, tem- 
ples, palaces, triumphal arches, of this inge- 
hious people ; suffice it to say, that they are all 
of them highly admirable, and not to be sur- 
passed by any other nation on earth, 

We shall now proceed to the history of this 
empire, properly so called, without going back 
to that remoté antiquity, to which the Chinese 
historians pretend, but which the European 
writer, with his received notions of chronology, 
cannot accept. The first dynasty of Emperors 
in China, that at all can be relied on, com- 
tmenced about 2207 years before the birth of 
Christ, in the person of Vu-éa, a mild and jast 
Prince, whose virtues raised him to the throne, 
and caused the crown and the high-priesthood 
to be made hereditary in his family, Tu-ta 
appears to have been one of those eminent men 

No. XIL—Vol. 


whom Providence sometimes raises to empire, 
to fix the destinies of nations. It was in his 
reign that the art of making wine was invented 
in China, but he, foreseeing the pernicious con- 
Sequences that might result from such a disco- 
very, strictly prohibited his subjects the-use 
of it, and banished the inventor. His precau- 
tions, however, had not all the effects he de- 
sired, as the art of making wine could not be 
banished with its author, and it was not long 
before the liquor beeame in general use, and is 


still one of the greatest delicacies at the tables 


of the Chinese. 

Yu-ta was a great master of astronomy, astro- 
logy, and agriculture; and wrote an excellent 
treatise on the latter, in which he taught his 
people how to improve their lands by manuring, 
raising, and levelling, and particularly by open- 
ing a course to the waters, to make them flow 
from the grounds which had too much, or to 
lead them into those that wanted them. He 
died, after a reign of seventeen years, greatly 
regretted by all ranks of his subjects, 

This dynasty lasted four hundred and fifty- 

eight years, and terminated with the expulsion 
and deaih of Kya, the seventeenth monarch of 
this race. This Emperor proved such a mon- 
ster of cruelty, that his memery, to this day, is 
as much hated among the Chinese as that of 
Nero was among the Roman¢. After an igne- 
minious reign of fifty-two years, he was driven 
from the throne, and erided his days in exile, 
Ching Tang was then proclaimed Emperor, 
1766 years before Christ. This Prince was the 
founder of the second dynasty, and distinguished 
himself so much by his wisdom, mioderation, 
and singular nierit, that he was every where 
regarded by his subjects, as a Saviour and de- 
liverer sent from heaven. Yet so great was 
his modesty, and the diffidence he entertained of 
his own abilities, that he assembled his minis- 
ters and grandees no less than three times, in 
order to resign the crown, which, he told them, 
any other would wear more worthily than him- 
self ; adding, that he thought himsetf sufficiently 
rewarded, in having so happily delivered his 
country from tyranny; that he préferred the 
small state which heaven had allotied him, to 
an empire of which he was not the lawful heir, 
and did not think himself able to govern. But 
he was overcome by the intreati¢s of his nobles, 
and accepted the government. When he died, 
which was in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
the whole ewpire went into mourning, and 
every one lamented for him as for the loas of a 
parent, 

His grandson Tay-Kya succeeded him, but 
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giving signs of a vicious disposition, I-in, a 
wise and faithful minister, caused a house to be 
built near the tomb of the late Emperor, and 
shut up the young monarch in it, that he might 
have leisure to reflect on his former ill con- 
duct, and form his future by the example, and 
near the ashes, of his excellent grandfather. 
He kept him there, closcly confined, for three 
whole years; by which time, the young mo- 
narch, no longer dazzled by the elevation of his 
‘ situation, had made such serious reflections on 
his past ill conduct, and on his want of those vir- 
tues that were requisite for the well governing 
of so great an empire, as convinced those who 
had the superintendance over him, that he was 
a altogether reformed, and would pursue an op- 
posite line of conduct. On this the minister I-in 
released him from his confinement, and having 
placed him on the throne, proclaimed him 
Emperor a second time. The people, charmed 
with his behaviour, especially to that great 
minister, whom, instead of signs of resentment 
and displeasure, he loaded with commendations 
and tokens of the highest gratitude and confi- 
dence, joyfully acknowledged their Emperor, 


and bestowed the highest encomiums on him, | 
From that time Tay-Kya followed the advice 


of his minister in every thing, and governed 

with such singular prudence, that the tributary 

princes, who had begun to revolt, gladly re- 

turned to their duty, and all the orders of the 

. state were perfectly submissive to him whilst 
4 he lived. 

; An anecdote is related of Tay-vu, one of his 

) successors, which deserves to be preserved, on 

r account of the lesson it conveys, not only to 

; princes, but to private individuals concerned in 

the ordinary transactions of human life. Upon 

his accession to the throne, he is reported to 

have been terrified by an accident which hap- 

pened in the palace; viz. that a mulberry-tree 

was covered with leaves and fruit in seven days, 

and in three more withered and died; and some 

wheat, sown in the ground, grew up into full 

ears about the same time; these prodigies the 

Prince conceived to be the forerunners of some 

revolution. Consulting with the son of the wise 

minister J-in on the suiject, he received the fol- 

lowing impressive and important lesson from 

his minister: that virtue was beyond the reach 

of omens, and that if he governed his people 

well, nothing could endanger bis peace and hap- 

piness. The Limperor made the best use of this 

wise lesson, and applied himself so closely to 

the administration of justice, that he became 

exceedingly beloved by his subjects, and died 


in peace, after a long reign of seventy-five 
years. 

Vu-ting, another prince of this dynasty, 
ascended the throne when young, but committing 
the care of government to bis prime minister, 
retired to a house near the tomb of his father, 
where he shut himself closely up, and spent 
three years in imploring heaven to bless him 
with such virtues as were suitable to his station. 
This period being expired, he returned to his 
palace, and soon after saw in a dream, a man 
presented to him by heaven to be his prime 
minister. His features, shape, &c. were so 
strongly impressed upon his mind, that he drew 
an exact portrait ef him, and caused the man 
to be sought for accordingly. Such a person 
was found in the condition of an obscure mason, 
named Fu-ywe, working in a village, whence, 
by the Emperor's command, be was brought to 
court, Being questioned ona variety of points 
concerning government, the virtues proper for 
a sovereign, and the reciprocal duties of princes 
and their subjects, he gave such just and excel- 


whole court. At length the Emperor addressed 
him to the following eflect: I perceive that 
you are the person whom heaven has appointed 
to assist me with your wise instructions, and I 
commit myself wholly to your direction, Con- 
| sider me as your disciple and pupil, ready at all 
\times to follow your wise counsels. Look upon 
me as an unpolished glass, to which you are to 
give a greater lustre ; asa man in a storm at 
|sea, whose pilot youare to be; and as a barren 
‘soil, on which you are to bestow the best ma- 
inure, Let me never want your salutary admo- 
jnitions and reproofs; neither flatter. me, nor 
Spare my faults; that so, by your assistance, 
jand that of my ministers, [ may acquire all the 
virtues necessary ina good sovereign, and re- 
store peace, order, and happiness to the go- 
vermnent. The new minister astonished the 
empire by his knowledge and prudence ; and 
Vu-ting, after a prosperous reign of fifty- 
nine years, died universally regretted by his 
subjects. 

This dynasty ended with Chew, the twenty- 
eighth Emperor, a prince justly infamous for his 


pride, luxury, and cruelty. Having goaded his 

subjects to rebellion, they pressed so strongly 
| against him, that he was obliged to take re- 
fuge in his palace, and setting fire to it with his 
own hands, he perished in the flames. 

The third dynasty was founded by Vu-vang, 
and commenced 1122 years before Christ. The 
first emperors proved themselves exeelleat 
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princes, but Chau-vang, the fourth Emperor, 
was so excessively fond of hunting, that he neg- 
lected every thing else, and in pursuit of his 
favourite sport did incalculable damage to the 
crops of his subjects. None of their remon- 
strances being attended to, he at length became 
so odious, that they resolved to put an end, at 
ence, both to his sports and to his life, by such 
a stratagem as should not easily be discovered. 
They had often observed, that, on his return 
from hunting, he used to cress a large river ; 
upon which they prepared a barge, which was 
so built as te fall in pieces as soon as it was got 
about half way over, The Emperor entered it, 
according to custom, with his grandees; and 
had scarce reached the middle of the river, 
when the planks fell asunder at once, and the 
vessel and passengers went down to the bottom. 

The fourth dynasty was founded 248 year. 
before Christ. During the reign of Ching, the 
second Emperor of this dynasty, the great wall 
was built; but he stained his memory by a bar- 
barous edict, commanding all the records of the 
empire to be burnt, in order that the glorious 
deeds of all his predecessors might be obliterated, 
and he stand, as it were, alone in the Chinese 
annals a fit object of admiration and praise. 
This decree, the baseness of which he endea- 
voured to conceal under various specious pre- 
texts, was executed with the utmost strictness 
by the governors of the provinces, and many 
persons of virtue and learning were put to 
death for concealing those valuable records, 

The fifth dynasty was founded by Lieu Pang, 
a successful soldier, 206 years before Christ, 
and produced many excelent princes, particu- 
larly Ven-ti, who corrected the disorders of the 
empire, restored and encouraged agricultare, 
and, as an example to others, vouchsafed to cul- 
tivate the earth with his own hands. He re- 
vived the silk manufacture in his own palace, 
and obliged the Empress and his wives to set 
anexample to the other ladies of his realm. 
He was no less an encourager of learning; and 
ordered the books which had beea saved from 
the common destruction, to be sought out aud 
made public. ; 

Vuti was also a great encourager of learning 


and Jearned men, and caused the morality of 


Confucius aod Menius to be taught in the 
schools. His greatest foible was, his fonduess 


L2 


for some impostors, who promised him immor- 
tality by the drinking of a certain liquor of 
their own making; and by whom he had been 
persuaded to build a palace of the most fragrant 
woods, and inthe midst of a fragrant bower, in 
which he and they spent much time and pains 
in preparing the precious elixir. He was a 
martial prince, and having checked the inroads 
of the Tartars he carried his successful arms 
into the kingdoms of Pegu, Stam, Camboya, 
and Bengal, and then divided his conquests 
among his generals and other otlicers who had 
assisted to subdue them. 

Ling-Ti, though in many respects a profligate 
prince, caused all the wise maxims of the an- 
cient Emperors, contained in the five classical 
books, to be engraved on marble tables, and 
publicly exposed at the entrance of the aca- 
demy. But uader his reign the insoleace of the 
eunuchs caused several of the nobility to revolt, 
and several factions arose, one of which, known 
by the appellation of the yellow caps, made itself 
master of the empire, and put an ead to this 
dynasty. 

The sixth dynasty began 220 years after 
Christ, in the person of Chau-Lye-Vang, and 
terminated in his grandson. This young prince 
sustained for some time the tottering throne of 
his father, during attacks from all quaters. But 
one of his ablest generals revolting against him, 
and the Emperor wanting resolution to defend 
himself, his sou addressed him, saying, There is 
no time now for deliberation; this moment 
must decide your fate, either to vanquish, or 
to perish nobly with your sword in your hand, 
and your crown oo your head. Tae Emperor 
still wanting courage to give the enemy batile, 
the young prince was so overwheimed with 
affliction, that he retired to the hall of his an- 
cestors, first Killed his wife, and then himself. 
Soon after this the imperial army was cat io 
pieces, the palace ptuadered, and the pusillani- 
mous Emperor went and delivered himself inte 
the hands of the couqueror, who gave him a 
small principality, in which he lived sevea 

years an obscure and contemptible life, and died 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and forty-tirst 
of his reign, and with him ended the sixth 
dynasty. 
( Lo be continued. ) 
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STATE OF SOCIETY, MANNERS, &c, 


VIENNA. 


VIENNA, the capital of the Austrian Mo- 
narchy, is one of the noblest as well as one of 
the most ancient cities in Europe. Its popu- 
lation is supposed to amount to 260,000 per- 
sons; and by an enumeration made in 1796, 
the number of houses in the city was found to 
be 21,379, and in the suburbs 6,499, making 
together 27,889. Sincerity, gaiety, and good 
humour, mingled with a certain degree of nar- 
row prejudice and rudeness, appear to be the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of Vienna. 
The love of pleasure and the enjoyments of 
sense seems to be greater among the middle and 
lower classes than in any other place ; and they 
are equally distinguished for their attachment 
to the reigning family, and their ready submis- 
sion to the measures of Government. The 
females of the middling ranks are represented as 
much more agrecable in company than men; 
their manners are more easy, and their address 
more engaging. In society they have more of 
what is called conversation than their husbands 
and brothers. They are lively, agreeable, unaf- 
fected, and entertaining. hesides French, 
which is spoken by almost ali women of 
education, many understand English, and some 
speak it with great accuracy. Among the men 
it is likewise cultivated ; and some families of 
rank possess considerable libraries of English 


books. Music is likewise much cultivated by || 


both sexes; and there are female performers, 
both vocal and instrumental, who, if they were 
of the profession, would be placed in the highest 
rank. 

The luxury of Vienna is very great, when 
compared with that of some other European 
capitals. It is not indeed equal to the luxury 
of London, but far exceeds that of Rome, 
Naples, Berlin, Copenhagen, or Stockholm. 
The number of families that spend annually 
100,000 guilders * and upwards, is very consider- 
able ; and there are many whose income amounts 
to 200,000 and upwards. ‘The yearly revenue 
of the Princes Esterhazy and Lichtenstein, are 
stated by many to be 900,000, and by some they 


* A guider is about two shillings sterling, 


are rated still higher. Among the lower classes 
there are few individuals whose circumstances 
are completely wretched. It is a distinction, 
indeed, peculiarly honourable to this city, that 
with all its wealth, luxurv, and magnificence, 
the eye is not disgusted with any of those scenes 
of poverty and human misery, which are daily 
displayed in so many odious forms in the streets 
of London and Paris, and still more at Rome, 
Cenoa, and Naptes, At Vienna the luxury of 
the great, the opulence of the second class, and 
the easy circumstances of the middling ranks, 
enable the lowest orders to obtain a tolerable 
subsistence. 

One of the greatest articles of luxury at 
Vienna is undoubtedly that of the table, and in 
this particular the inhabitants go to a great 
expence. The usual hour of dinnér in the 
great houses is about half past three, or a quar- 
ter of an hour later; the company do not sit 
long at dinner, but generally rise before five.— 
The wine is not placed on the table during din- 
ner; and even in the first houses very few 
foreign wines are to be met with, those com- 
monly used being the product of Austria or 
Hungary. 

Englishmen have long been in the habit of re- 
garding their French neighbours with contempt 
for feeding on frogs ; but perhaps it is not general- 
ly known that the epicures of Vienna are fond of 
the same dish, and likewise reckon the tortoise 
and the snail among the delicacies of the 
table. Dr. Townson, an intelligent and sensible 
traveller who visited Vienna in 1793, speak- 
ing on this head says, ** Asan appendage to the 
** fish market is the tartoise, frog, and snail 

market. There are two species of tortoises, 
the orbicalaris and the greca. The first is 
considered as the most delicate ; it is the food 
of the opulent; one seven or eight inches long 
costs about a shilling. The latter is chiefly used 
for soup, and is something cheaper. Whea 
Isaw these animals in the frosty weather, 
they shewed no signs of life, and were Iying 
in all directions like so many stones: Of 
frogs, according to the same author, ** Both the 
“edible, esculenta, and the common frog, tcm- 
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poraria, are eaten; but the latter is much 
less esteemed, as its flesh is not so white. Itis 


the hind legs which are in request ; two pairs 


cost about three half pence; they are there- 
fore by no means a cheap dish. The fore- 
legs and livers are mostly used for soup. 
These poor animals are brought from the 
country thirty or forty thousand at a time, 
and sold to the great dealers, who have con- 
servatories for them, These are large holes, 
four or five feet deep, dugin the ground, the 
mouth of which is covered with a board, and 
with straw in severe weather. I have often 
visited these conservatories in a hard frost, 
but never found their inhabitants quite 
torpid. When I placed-them on their backs, 
they were sensible of the change, and had 
strength to turn themselves. They get to- 
gether in heaps, one upon another, instinet- 
ively, and thereby prevent the evaporation 
of their humidity : no water is given them.— 
‘ There are only three great dealers: these 
supply most of those who bring them to the 
* market ready for the cook.—The snail, Helix 
pomatia, closes the list of maigre dishes, It 
is not eaten through ceconomy, as seven of 
them, at the traiteurs, are charged the same 
as a plate of veal or beef. They are eaten 
boiled, fried in butter, and sometimes stuffed 
with forced meat. Their sliminess remains 
after being dressed, yet they are considered 
asa delicacy! but De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. The greatest quantity, and the finest 
quility, come from Suabia. The fondness of 
the good people of Vienna for these things is 
no new capricious taste; for Dr. Brown, who 
was there above a century ago, makes the re- 
mark in his travels, that, since their markets 
were so well provided, ** he was surprised to 
““ meet with some odd dishes at their table, as 
** guinea-pigs, diverse sorts of snails, and 
** tortoises.” * 

The public amusements of Vienna differ little 
from those of other great capitals, There are 
two magnificent theatres for the performance of 
picces in the German language, an Stalian opera, 
aud several small theatres in the suburbs for the 
representation of such entertainments as are 
usually given at Sadler's Wells and the Circus. 
With those kinds of resort, which serve as 
places of relaxtion or debauch to the inferior 
ranks of society, where music, dancing, feasting, 
and women of the town are to be had at a cheap 
rate, Vienna and its suburbs abound. These, 
the public spectacles, the pleasures of the table, 


* Towasva’s Travels in Hungary, p. 13. 


and what the French call la physique de Vamour, 
form the chief sources of the happiness of the 


opulent part of the inhabitants of this metro- 
polis, indeed as they do of the inhabitants of all 


other great towns where opulence abounds. 
But there exists at Vienna a public amusement, 
which certainly does not show refinement of 
manners, which probably ought not to be per- 
mitted any where, and which happily in our 


capital we are unacquainted with. This is 
the Hetze, or Combat of Animals. It is not the 
vulgar alone who attend this barbarous amuse- 
ment, but ladies and gentlemen, who generally 
make parties for these exhibitions on a Sunday 
evening, as a sort of relaxation after the reli- 
gious duties of the day. 

When, as among the Romans, the strongest 
and the fiercest animals of Asia and Africa, in 
their native wildness, were, on particular occa- 
sions, turned loose on the arena; it might for 
once have formed an interesting spectacle, where 
the sufferings of the combatants might be lost in 
the novelty of the sight, but where a few 
dispirited oxen, under the name of wild Hanga- 
rian bulls, and half-huma.ized bears, are turned 
out to be torn and tormenied by dogs, humanity 
must revolt at such an exhibition. The inqui- 
sitive traveller is often obliged to be present at 
scenes which he doves not wish to countcaance; 
Dr. Townson, accordingly, was preseut at one 
of these exhibitions, and he thus describes the 
scene: ** The wild bull came on the arena with 
‘* much dignity and composure: a good many 
** dogs, I think not less than eight or ten, were 
** set upon him; he did not move, but kept his 
** place, his head to the ground, and with his 
** short horns defended himself admirably well ; 
‘* the sneaking curs that attacked him behiad 
** he kicked down: it would have grieved me 
‘much to have seen him overpowered. He 
** had no fierceness, nothing but grandeur in his 
* looks; he was brought young from Poland, 
** and is now tame. Other animals were turued 
** out, but they were all more anxious to get 
** back to their deus than to fight.” 

Tn the time of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
the court of Vienna was ore of the most magni- 
ficent in Europe, but of late years it has lost 
much of that splendid formality, which under 
that Princess was deemed so essential a part ef 
the Imperial State. Joseph was from ma- 
ture averse to the pump and ceremonials of a 
court, and the disastrous war in which his suc- 
cessore have been invelved, have called their 
attention to other objects than court pageants 
and galadays. The present Emperor, Francis 11. 
has been deseribed by receut travellers as a 
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Prince so condescending and unassuming in his 
manners, and unostentatious in his appearance, 
that he frequently walks the streets of Vienna 
so plainly dressed as scarcely to be distinguished 
from an ordinary citizen, and without any other 
attendant than a single page. This engaging 
confidence in the loyalty and affection of his 


subjects has rendered him justly popular at 
Vienna, and we have not heard that the cala- | 
mitous issue of the late war, which put the | 
capital for atime in the hands of the enemy, | 
has at all weakened the attachment of his | 
rubjects. 

Among the places of public resort and re- 
creation at, or in the neighbourhood of Vienna, | 
the imperial gardens of Schonbrun deserve parti | 
calarly te be men ioned. These are open to the | 
public of Vienna in a similar way to Ken- 
sington or Kew Garde sin Fy land, with this 
difference, however, we believe, that Schon- 
brun Gardens are open ali the year, whilst 
Kensington and Kew, it is well known, open 
and shut at stated seasons. The hot-houses in 
the gardens of Schonbrun are the finest in Eu- 
rope. One range is ninety yards long, and 
thirty feet high within; another range is nearly 
as high, and above a hundred yards long. The 
rarest palms and shrubs peculiar to the tropical 
climates grow here in all their native pride and 
luxuriency 3 and the public are admitted, with 
a munificence worthy of the imperial dignity, 
freely to contemplate the beauties of these 
exotic productions. To cemplete the illusion of 
the scene,a number of rare birds are to be seen, 
fiving about as in fall liberty, or perched on 
the very trees which allorded them shelter or food 
in their native country. ‘** How pleasing it 
*¢ was,”’ savs the well-informed author we have 
already quoted, ‘* to see the little Psittacus pul 
** larius perched on a beautiful Mimosa in fall 
* flower, and the Astrild, Butyracca, and other 
“ Loria, plaving under the great leaves of the 
Hernandia sonora and the Helicleres apetala, 
“ The Astrild is very numerous, having bred 
“here. Some nightingales are likewise kept. 
‘© These birds destroy ants and other insects 
*¢ which are so noxious in other het-houses.” 
These are pursuits worthy of imperial magni- 
ficence, and the easy access which the public 
has to them reflects honour on the liberal spirit 
of his Imperial Majesty. 

The police of Vienna is extremely severe and 
exact, and under Joseph II. it was supposed to 
have attained a degree of perfection scarcels 
inferior to that ef the old government of France, 
when under the guidance of the celebrated Sar- 
tine. Colquhoun, in his Treatise on the Police | 


of the Metropolis, (a book, by the by, which 
we can never mention, without stating it as our 
pinion, that we regard it as apocryphal au- 
thority), relates an anecdote to shew, that 
vigorous as the police of Vienna was, it was 
not quite so perfectly organized as the Em- 
peror Joseph had flattered himself. We are 
compelled to relate the story from memory, but 
our readers may confidently rely on the leading 
facts.— * notorious criminal being closely pur- 
sued by the police of Vieona, made his escape 
from the Austrian states, and took refuge in 
Paris, Aftersome time, bis retreat was discos 
vered, and ihe Emperor commanded his minis- 
ter to make representations to the French 
court, that the culprit should be delivered up, 
and his representations at the same time were 
accompanied with a minute description of his 
person. The aflair was referred to M. de Sar- 
tine, then the lieu(enant of the police, who soon 
after informed the imperial minister that such a 
person had been in Paris, but that he had 
quitted that city some days before. This an- 
swer being reported by the imperial ambassa- 
dor to his master, the Emperor commanded him 
again to apply to M. de Sartine, and insisted, 
from the information he had received from his 
}own police, that the criminal could be no where 
leoncealed but at Paris. The miuister of the 
police made farther inquiries into the affair, 
and calling a few days after on the imperial 
ambassador, said, ** Do me the honour, Sir, to 
** inform the Emperor, your master, that the 
** person he is in search of has been departed 
‘* from Paris some time, and that at this mo- 
ment he is lodged in a back apartment in 
** No. —, in such a street, in his own capital 
of Vienna.” This information was conveyed 
to Vienna, and search being made, greatly to 
the Emperor's surprise, and perhaps something 
to his chagrin, thatthe French minister's intelli- 
gence should have proved so much superior to 
his own, even in bis capital, the man was found 
concealed in the place of retreat which M. de 
Sartine had so accurately déscribed. 

But notwithstanding this oversight, or want 
of keenness, in the police of Vienna, in one 
instance, it is generally admitted that the po- 
lice of that city is under as admirable regulations 
as any in Europe. The consequence is that 
fewer crimes of an atrocious dye are committed 
in Vienna, than perhaps any other European 
capital which contains so numerous a popula- 
tion ; and fires, which produce such lamentable 
ravages elsewhere, at Vienna very rarely extend 
their direful effects beyond the premises in 
which they break out. This last is a far more 
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essential branch of the police than our magis- 
trates seem to have considered it. The Emperor 
Joseph introduced many excellent regulations 
to prevent the mischiefs of fire, and that they 
might be properly carried into execution, he 
constantly attended himself in person on such 
occasions. An anecdote is related of this Prince, 
at one of these times, which it would be great 
injustice to his memory to pass unnoticed: A 
fire broke out in one of the narrowest and most 
eonfined quarters of Vienna, and the Emperor, 
as usual, hasteried to the relief of the sufferers. 
When he arrived at the spot, he was informed 
that the house, next to that on fire, belonged to 
a person who dealt largely in smuggled gun- 
powder, and that at that time there was a 
large quantity of that dangerous combustible in 
it. His attendants represented to him the dan- 
ger of continuing in such a situation, and pressed 
him strongly to withdraw, but the Emperor, 
disregarding his personal safety, continued re- 
solutely at his post, and had the satisfaction to 


see the gunpowder safely removed. It amounted, 


in weight to five tons, and, had it exploded, 
must have reduced half the city of Vienna to, 
ruins. The present Emperor, it is said, keeps 
a horse constantly saddled in his stables to be 
ready on such occasions, and shews himself 
equally as intrepid as his illustrious predecessor. 

It has long been a vulgar prejudice to consi- 
der the Germans as a dull and stupid race, 
proud, and ambitious of family honours, and 
addicted beyond all bounds of moderation to the 
vice of inebrity. In seme of the smaller states 
of Germany, the petty bishoprics, and others, 
this censure perhaps was just, but it by no 
means applies to the capital of the Austrian 
monarchy. The people of Vienna, taking them 
at large, are hospitable, polite, and well-bred, 
and there is scarcely a great city in Europe, if 
we except Dublin, which beyond all others is 
famed for its generous hospitality and noble 
cheer, where a stranger will meet with a more 
agreeable reception than at Vienna. 

The churches are magnificent buildings, and 
ornamented in the inside with great sumptuous- 
ness. In the reign of Maria Theresa, devotion 
being in fashion at court, churches became 
places of fashionable resort. Here the lover 
made assignations with his mistress, and all the 
intrigues which in other places are carried on at 
balls, concerts, or play-houses, were managed 
quite as effectually at Vienna in the churches. 
But since the death of Maria Theresa, and the 
innovations made in ecclesiastical affairs by the 


Emperor Joseph, who is thought to have been 
tainted with the principles of Voltaire, D’ Alem- 
bert, and the King of Prussia, the influence of 
religion, or at least the respect shewn to its 
external forms, has been gradually diminishing. 
Yet the police is extremely rigorous to prevent 
the introduction of any improper books into 
the Austrian states. No bookseller dare ex- 
pose any new work for sale, without having 
first submitted it to the tribunal which takes 
cognizance of such matters, and received their 
permission: and an inder expurgatorious is 
published, at stated periods, at Vienna, con- 
demning such books in foreign languages as well 
as the German, the police may judge improper 
for perusal. There are, however, contraband 
dealers in books at Vienna, as there are contra- 
band dealers in lace, &c. in London, and the 
smuggling in both cases, we believe, bears a 
pretty near relation to each other. 

One particular mere requires to be noticed ; 
that is, the singular humanity of the imperial 
code of laws. Nothing can be more shocking 
to a reflecting mind than the barbarity of our 
criminal code, and the vast number of public 
executions which yearly disgrace the capital of 
England. In Vienna no spectacle is more rare 
than that of a public execution. The Emperor 
Joseph, who reformed the criminal code of his 
dominions, abolished the punishment of death 
in all instances, except, treason of the high- 
est class, and murder of the highest class. 
All other crimes were to be punished by impri- 
sonment, hard labour, whipping, &c. according 
to their several degrees of atrocity. M. Kutt- 
ner, a foreign traveller, who visited Vienna in 
1804, says, that not a single criminal had suf- 
fered capitally in that city since the accession 
of Francis 11. How much wiser is this policy, 
to say nothing of its humanity, of taking salu- 
tary means to reform the lives of the vicious, 
and make them good and useful members of so- 
ciety, than the sanguinary system upon which 
we proceed, of hanging men by the dozens. 
In Judge Blackstone’s time, there were upon 
our statute books one hundred and sixty-three 
crimes, of one of which if a man was convicted 
he was liable to suffer the punishment of death ; 


|| and since his time, scarce a session has elapsed 


without addiag to the list of our capital offences, 
so that we may now safely venture to estimate 
them at two hundred. Contrast this with the 
Austrian code, and see,if we have not reason to 
blush for ourselves as a civilized nation? 
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Priace so condescending and unassuming in bis 
manners, and unostentatious in his appearance, 
that he frequently walks the streets of Vienna 
so plainly dressed as scarcely to be distinguished 
from an ordinary citizen, and without any other 
attendant than a single page. This engaging 
confidence in the loyalty and affection of his 
subjects has rendered him justly popular at 
Vienna, and we have not heard that the cala- | 


mitous issue of tie late war, which put the | 
capital for a time in the hands of the encmy, 
has at all weakened the attachment of his 
jects, 

Among the places of public resort and re- 
creation af, or in the neighbourhood of Vienna, ' 
the imperial gardens of Schonbrun deserve parti | 
calarly to be men ioned., These are open to the 
public of Vienna in a similar way to Ken- 
sington or Kew Garde F sland, with this 
difference, however, we believe, that Schon- 
braun Gardens are open all the year, whilst 
Kensington and Kew, it is well known, open 
and shut at stated seasons. The hot-houses in 
the gardens of Schonbrun are the finest in Eu- 
rope. One range is ninety yards long, and 
thirty feet high within; another range is nearly 
as high, and above a hundred yards long. The 
rarest palins and shrubs peculiar to the tropical |} 


climates grow here in all their native pride and |! 


luxuriency 3; and the public are admitted, with 
a munificence worthy of the imperial dignity, 
freely to contemplate the beauties of these 
exotic productions. To cemplete the illusion of 
the scene,a number of rare birds are to be seen, 
fiying about as in full liberty, or perched on 
the very trees which aflorded them shelter or food 
in their native country. ‘* How pleasing it 
** was,”’ savs the well-informed author we have 
already quoted, ‘‘ to see the little Psittacus pul 

“* larius perched on a beautiful Mimosa in full 
flower, and the Astrild, Butyracca, and other 
“ Loxia, playing under the great leaves of the 
*© Hernandia sonora and the Helicteres apetata. 
“ The Astrifd is very numerous, having bred 
“here. Some nightingales are likewise kept. 
** These birds destroy ants and other insects 
** which are so noxious in other het-houses.”’ 
These are pursuits worthy of imperial magni- 
ficence, and the easy aceess which the public 
has to them reflects honour on the liberal spirit 
of his Imperial Majesty. 

The police of Vienna is extremely severe and 
exact, and under Joseph II. it was supposed to 
have attained a degree of perfection scarcely 
inferior to that ef the old government of France, 
when under the guidance of the celebrated Sar- 


tine. Colquhoun, in his Treatise on the Police 


of the Metropolis, (a book, by the by, which 
we can never mention, without stating it as our 
pinion, that we regard it as apocryphal au- 
thority), relates an anecdote to shew, that 
vigorous as the police of Vienna was, it was 
not quite so perfectly organized as the Em- 
peror Joseph had flattered himself. We are 
compelled to relate the story from memory, but 
our readers may confidently rely on the leading 
facts.—* notorious criminal being closely pur- 
sued by the police ef Vienna, made his escape 
from the Austrian states, and took refuge in 
Paris. After some time, bis retreat was discos 
vered, and the Emperor commanded his minis- 
ter to make representations to the French 
court, that the culprit should be delivered up, 
and his representations at the same time were 
accompanied with a minute description of his 
person. The aflair was referred to M. de Sar- 
tine, then the lieu‘enant of the police, who soon 
after informed the imperial minister that such a 
person had been in Paris, but that he had 
quitted that city some days before. This an- 


jswer being reported by the imperial ambassa- 


dor to his master, the kmperor commanded him 
again to apply to M,. de Sartine, and insisted, 
from the information he had received from his 
own police, that the criminal could be no where 
concealed but at Paris. The minister of the 
potice made further inquiries into the affair, 
and calling a few days after on the imperial 
ambassador, said, ** Do me the honour, Sir, to 
‘* inform the Emperor, your master, that the 
** person he is in search of has been departed 
** from Paris some time, and that at this mo- 
‘*ment he is lodged in a back apartment in 
** No. —, in suclr a street, in his own capital 
‘Sof Vienna.” This information was conveyed 
to Vienna, and search being made, greatly to 
the Emperor's surprise, and perhaps something 
to his chagrin, thatthe French minister's intelli- 
gence should have proved so much superior to 
his own, even in his capital, the man was found 
concealed in the place of retreat which M. de 
Sartine had so accurately déscribed. 

But notwithstanding this oversight, or want 
of keenness, in the police ef Vienna, in one 
instance, it is generally admitted that the po- 
lice of that city is under as admirable regulations 
as any in Europe. The consequence is that 
fewer crimes of an atrocious dye are committed 
in Vienna, than perhaps any other European 
capital which contains so numerous a popula- 
tion ; and fires, which produce such lamentable 
ravages elsewhere, at Vienna very rarely extend 
their direful effects beyond the premises in 
which they break out. This last is a far more 
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essential branch of the police than our magis- 
trates seem to have considered it. The Emperor 
Joseph introduced many excellent regulations 
to prevent the mischiefs of fire, and that they 
might be properly carried into execution, he 
constantly attended himself in person on such 
occasions. An anecdote is related of this Prince, 
at one of these times, which it would be great 
injustice to his memory to pass unnoticed: A 
fire broke out in one of the narrowest and most 
confined. quarters of Vienna, and the Emperor, 
as usual, hastened to the relief of the sufferers. 
When he arrived at the spot, he was informed 
that the house, next to that on fire, belonged to 
a person who dealt largely in smuggled gun- 
powder, and that at that time there was a 
large quantity of that dangerous combustible in 
it. His attendants represented to him the dan- 
ger of continuing in such a situation, and pressed 
him strongly to withdraw, but the Emperor, 
disregarding his personal safety, continued re- 
solutely at his post, and had the satisfaction to 


see the gunpowder safely removed. It amounted. 


in weight to five tons, and, had it exploded, 
must have reduced half the city of Vienna to 
ruins. The present Emperor, it is said, keeps 
a horse constantly saddled in his stables to be 
ready on such occasions, and shews himself 
equally as intrepid as his illustrious predecessor. 

It has long been a vulgar prejudice to consi- 
der the Germans as a dull and stupid race, 
proud, and ambitious of family honours, and 
addicted beyond all bounds of moderation to the 
vice of inebrity. In seme of the smaller states 
of Germany, the petty bishoprics, and others, 
this censure perhaps was just, but it by no 
means applies to the capital of the Austrian 
monarchy. The people of Vienna, taking them 
at large, are hospitable, polite, and well-bred, 
and there is scarcely a great city in Europe, if 
we except Dublin, which beyond all others is 
famed for its generous hospitality and noble 
cheer, where a stranger will meet with a more 
agreeable reception than at Vienna. 

The churehes are magnificent buildings, and 
ornamented in the inside with great sumptuous- 
ness. In the reign of Maria Theresa, devotion 
being in fashion at court, churches became 
places of fashionable resort. Here the lover 
made assignations with his mistress, and all the 
intrigues which in other places are carried on at 
balls, concerts, or play-houses, were managed 
quite as effectually at Vienna in the churches. 
But since the death of Maria Theresa, and the 
innovations made in ecclesiastical affairs by the 


Emperor Joseph, who is thought to have been 
tainted with the principles of Voltaire, D’ Alem- 
bert, and the King of Prussia, the influence of 
religion, or at least the respect shewn to its 
external forms, has been gradually diminishing. 
Yet the police is extremely rigorous to prevent 
the introduction of any improper books into 
the Austrian states. No bookseller dare ex- 
pose any new work for sale, without having 
first submitted it to the tribunal which takes 
cognizance of such matters, and received their 
permission: and an index expurgatorious is 
published, at stated periods, at Vienna, con- 
demning such books in foreign languages as well 
as the German, the police may judge improper 
for perusal. There are, however, contraband 
dealers in books at Vienna, as there are contra- 
band dealers in lace, &c. in London, and the 
smuggling in both cases, we believe, bears a 
pretty near relation to each other. 

One particular more requires to be noticed ; 
that is, the singular humanity of the imperial 
code of laws. Nothing can be more shocking 
to a reflecting mind than the barbarity of our 
criminal code, and the vast number of public 
executions which yearly disgrace the capital of 
England. In Vienna no spectacle is more rare 
than that of a public execution. The Emperor 
Joseph, who reformed the criminal code of his 
dominions, abolished the punishment of death 
in all instances, except, treason of the high- 
est class, and murder of the highest class. 
All other crimes were to be punished by impri- 
sonment, hard labour, whipping, &c. according 
to their several degrees of atrocity. M. Kutt- 
ner, a foreign traveller, who visited Vienna in 
1804, says, that not a single criminal had suf- 
fered capitally in that city since the accession 
of Francis 11. How much wiser is this policy, 
to say nothing of its humanity, of taking salu- 
tary means to reform the lives of the vicious, 
and make them good and useful members of so- 
ciety, than the sanguinary system upon which 
we proceed, of hanging men by the dozens. 
In Judge Blackstone’s time, there were upon 
our statute books one hundred and sixty-three 
crimes, of one of which if a man was convicted 
he was liable to suffer the punishment of death ; 
and since his time, scarce a session has elapsed 
without adding to the list of our capital offences, 
so that we may now safely venture to estimate 
them at two hundred. Contrast this with the 
Austrian code, and see,if we have not reason to 
blush for ourselves as a civilized nation? 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE INCONVENIENCES OF REPUTATION. 


IN 4 LETTER FROM 4 LADY TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDA. 


Sir, 

UNDER the regimen of the present day, 
reputation ‘* the bubble reputation,” is the idol 
to which every enjoyment of life is too often 
unsparingly sacrificed. The inconveniences of 
a high reputation are little understood: per- 
haps, by a narration of those which have 
troubled myself, I may be instrumental in pre- 
serving others from those dreadful dangers 
which sacrifice so many of our sex, the victims of 
decorum. f had always been told that a woman 
ought to hold nothing dearer than reputation : 
and accordingly I began to watch my own with 
@o much care, that I should not have had more 
trouble in concealing any imprudences which I 
might bave otherwise committed, than I now 
took to avoid blame in conducting myself with 
the most perfect innocence. A woman gets 
credit for her negative virtues, and of nearly 
the same nature is the opinion generally formed 
concerving her mind. My mother’s society 
was composed of old folks whom I was very 
anxious not to displease, because 1 had heard 
that it is old people who govern the reputation 
of young ones. As I always listened to them 
readily, they ascribed to me much good sense : 
and as by always holding my tongue I continued 
always to avoid talking nonsense, they deter- 
mined that I possessed cleverness. They there- 
fore concluded that my silence was the effect of 
modesty, which still obtained praise to my 
prudence ; so that at eighteen without having 
done any thing, said any thing, or seen any 
thing, almost without having heard any thing, 
and certainly without having risked any thing, 
1 was cited asa model of rationality, discre- 
tion, and sagacity. This opinion had spread 
itself and come round to my relations; who, 
without a very narrow examination, had 
adopted it as a general report. 

In consequence of this, my mother came one 
day to tell me, that my hand was solicited by a 
very rich man who was blessed with sixty 
years over his head, the gout, and a round 
wig: and that, as all these things mattered 
little to a girl wel! brought up, who had five 


brothers and sisters, and who was received | 


without a portion, she had accepted the pre- 
posal. As Iwas a girl well braught up, I 
did not dare to offer any objection; besides, 
1 beard that several mothers, when they had 
been told of my suitor’s proposal, had said to 
their daughters, ‘‘ See what it is to have 
‘** merit: that a gentleman of my acquaintance 
who had been the first to promulgate the news, 
and who was a man of great consideration in the 
Borough, because he possessed the means of 
retailing there the intelligence of St. James's, 
had declared that ‘* nothing could be more 
suitable fora young woman of my merit :” 
that an intimate friend of my mother, a lady 
who had very large parties in our street, had 
silenced some young men, who thought my 
admirer a little antiquated, by observing ‘: it 
‘* was not for such whirligigs as they were 
** that a girl of my merit was designed.” Be- 
sides, my mother, at her morning levee, had 
received the compliments of all her friends, 
who with one voice had declared that “it was 
** impossible to have a better match, and that 
indeed amply merited it.”,——So that under 
pain of absolutely destroying my good repu- 
tation, 1 was obliged to believe that when one 
is agirl of merit, what one merits is a husband 
sixty years old. The day after my marriage, 
my husband having declared that I had too 
much merit to find any enjoymeut in London, 
every body exclaimed upon the good sense 
which a person of my extreme youth evinced 
in such a choice. I was admired, I was held 
up as anexample: and, my mouth being totally 
closed by such a torrent of panegyric, 1 set off 
for the country, where I had full leisure to 
reflect on the inconveniences of merit and re- 
putation: so that when, at the end of about six 
years, 1 found myself a widow, I came back 
to London as firmly resolved te avoid giving thé 
world too good an opinion of me, as lt had be- 
fore been to prevent their conceiving a bad one, 

Wishing then not to have too much said 
about me, I thought I must at first be very 
limited in my company: so that my door was 
religiously shut against all but some female 
relations, who, delighted at my exception of 
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ahem, came to me to discover that I was more 
interesting than ever, and went every where 
sayingso. My return was quite an event to my 
acquaintance, who had taken care to forget my 
existence for six years, in order that at the end 
of that time, they might find something new to 
remember.—* How is ske?”’ eagerly enquired 
people.—‘* Poor young woman! I found her 
“* very much altered,” said one of the ladies 
who had -een me. One of my cousins, who 
was a good deal nettled at not having been re- 
ceived at my house, when admission had been 
given to another relation who indeed was a kin 
to me only in the same degree, observed with 
some asperity, that probably the alteration in 
my looks was not occasioned by sorrow for the 
death of my husband ; ¢he other relation, piqued 
by this unhandsome reflection, which she knew 
to proceed from jealousy of herself, talked 
loudly on the other hand about the profound 
grief which [ had felt. However, the report 
of my deep sorrow began to spread itself very 
generally : some persons denied it: those who 
had pledged themselves for its trach would not 
abandon their position; they rested on facts; 
they had been informed, on the best authority, 
that I had been tenderly attached to my has- 
band; and [L myself, seven days aflerwards, 
heard details upon this subject which astonished 
me not alitte. My relations who had defended 
me, came with earnestness to tell me how justly 
the world was taking up my cause, and what 
praises were bestowed on my sensibility; of 
which they speke in terms so ardent, that I was 
obliged, in some degree, to fall into their tone. 
Some attempts that I made to diminish their 
kind interest in my affairs, were repulsed 
with force : my affliction gave a celebrity to my 
consolers, and they were unwilling to lose any 
of their fame: I plainly saw that I must leave 
to them the direction of my grief: they did 
what they chose, and I know how far they 
urged the matter. 

i had resolved to remain absent from society 
till I should have ceased to be the subject of 
conversation : something was said on the dura- 
tion of my retirement: I then resolved to make 
my appearance, and all my acquaintance had 
received intimation of the event beforehand. 
® took care, on my first visiting day, to dress 
myself with as much simplicity as possible ; and 
accordingly every body observed upon the sim- 
plicity of my dress, The young women thought 
my hahit ridiculous ; but the old ones so often 
repeated to me that my attire was of the most 
decorous kind, that I no longer durst wear any 
other, From that time 1 was generally treated 

No. X11.—Vol, 


asa mourner. My sorrow was no longer the 
subject of conversation, because it was a thing 
universally admitted. You may easily suppose, 
Mr. Editor, that I must net go to the play, 
particularly as one of the ladies’ who had beea 
my particular patroness had seriously quar- 
relled with a person for pretending to have seen 
me there. Nor could I think of putting oa 
rouge ; and if any body had seen me laugh, it 
would have been said next day that I began to 
dissipate. I was severely watched by the young 
women, who could not bear me, because their 
motbers-in-law praised me perpetually: and I 
was eyed with equal closeness of observatioa 
by the old ladies, who considered themselves as 
responsible for my conduct. The men alone 
thought nothing about me; so that perhaps [ 
should have managed, by means of my good 
reputation, to fall into total oblivion, but for a 
misfortune that has just happened to me. I do 
not know how, but a young man took into his 
head to take notice of mes; my appearance at- 
tracted him, and-.my conversation interested 
him ; so, after having met me several times, be 
begged leave to call upon me. I had never yet 
received any young persons: I was much afraid 
that this gentleman’s visits might give rise to 
scandal ; so that I ventured to receive him only 
when I was quite alone. Of all the walks, of 
all the country excursions that he proposed to 
me, I, stiil afraid of giving rise to scandal, ac- 
cepted only those which were t¢le-d-tete. This 
he considered as a favour, and nothing is so dan- 
gerous as a lover's gratitude. One day he be- 
came so tender, I had so much difficulty in send- 
ing him away, and, when he was gone, I felt 
so great a desire to see him again, that I took 
the measure of marrying him the next morning. 
he day after our wedding the report was spread 
among my acquaintance, and nobody would 
believeit: the day after that, the news was not 
to be disputed: but it still appeared unac- 
countable. Now that the affair is past doubt, 
every body talks about it: the men are amusing 
themselves with pleasantries on my constancy 5 
my-old patronesses are furious, and abjure all 
further intercourse with so volatile a person 3 
and the young women triumph, and denounce 
me a hypocrite. I console myself, in some de- 
gree, for the bad opinion which is actually con- 
ceived of me, by the reflection that it will per- 
haps repair the injury I bave received from the 
good opinion which every body was before de- 
termined to entertain about me ; and I am per- 
fectly decided, that if ever I have a daughter, I 
will da every thing in my power to preserve 
her actual reputation, but take great pains that 
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nobody else shall manufacture an addidional one | 

. 
for her. I have observed that the reputations | 
which other people make for us, not being cut) 


to cur size, are extremely embarrassing, fit us 
awkwardly, and often tinish by making us ridi- ; 


culous. It is almost always inconvenient, and 


often dangerous, not to have given one’s own 


measure.—I am, Sir, your obedieut servant and 


and constant reader, 


IToRATIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE, 


KENSINGTON 


** And now a bubble bursts, and now a world!” 


GARDENS. 


——Porr. 


fin, 

YOUR insertion of the little article which I 
had the honour of transmitting to you last 
month, induces me to trouble you witha fur- 
ther communication upon the same subject. 

My Devil upon two Sticks had ceased to 
speak, and the finically-dressed gentleman 
whom he had been characterising was gone 
quite past us, when my curiosity was excited 
by the appearance of another gentleman, also 
dressed in a whimsical way, whoappeared to 
"be imitating the manneis and garb of the last- 
described bel-esprif. This second-hand fashion- 
able was remarkable for ihe extraordinary ex- 
actness of his head, which, by a genile but 
perpeinal shake, very evidently signified its 
approbation of the figure that supported it. 
The eyes would have perhaps enjoyed more 
completely the consoling prospect of the Nan- 
kin trowsers, and silk stockings beneath them, 
if the power of vision had not been materially 
obstructed by the beautiful light bair which 
was carefully combed over either orb of sight ; 


and whieh seemed to be so great a favourite 
with its master, that as often as the forward 
gale, desirous of exposing the charms of the I 
face, blew aside any glossy curl, the gentle | 
proprietor, with his tender hand, restored the 
favourite to its pristine situation on the polished 
forehead. 


His neckcloth, covering a throat 
which, for length and symmetry, might vie with | 
the alabaster pillars of the Arabian Sights’ Dn- | 
tertainments, was adjusted with a nicety of | 
complication, that bid deianee to all competi- 
tion from wretches who could not afford to em- 
ploy at least three quarters of an hour in the | 
construttion of such a graceful fabric ; and, | 
Vasily, the coat that was so happy as to flow | 
from bis shoulders, was imbued with a luxuriant |! 
and lilac-hue, like that of the luscious grape. 
Bo that bis whole air, figure, and habiliment, | 


| 


_ itself would find it impossible to laugh. 


most forcibly realised the picture of the poet, 
and displayed, in all their tender glow and rich 
suffusion, 
‘<The bloom of young desivye, and purple 
light of love!” 


Who can he be? cried I, lost in wonder, as I 


| gazed ! 


The most precious jewe? in the coronet of the 
Ilouse, answered my conductor, laughing: he 
is one of those many prodigies who, 


Lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came :” 


The only matter of regret, to the sensible 
part of his friends, was that the numbers did not 
go away again. Ue admired Della Drusca, and 
would willingly have made himself a Merry: he 
nas succeeded sometimes even beyond his model, 
and contrived to make himself a Merry Andrew. 
He has mounted the dramatic Pegasus too ; 
and, despising the authors of the day, wha 
have acquired, for their comedies, the title of 
five-act farces; he has religiously steered clear 
of their error, by writing pieces at which levity 
He 


| Studies plays, with a thousand poetical orna- 


ments; and Dovey himself never made jewels 


of such cheap materials; for a dew-drop, a 
grain of sand, or a sun-beam, when touched by 
the magical wand of this author, become chrys- 
tul, amethyst, or carbuncle, and glitter through 
those pages, which being often composed by 
means of the scissars, do not disdain to shine 
by the assistance of paste. But our author bas 
not yet discovered that scissars are not more 
useful in the embryo state of a play, than after 
its production. If you should take the trouble 


| of perusing his works as printed, you will dis- 


cover a thousand places where the scissars 
might still be employed with effect. There 
now and then appears a passage which has ine- 
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rit, and that circumsiance has induced some 
persons to assert, that the works of this gentle- 


man will be read when Milton and Skakspeare 
are forgotten. If ever they are read, I own, 
I think that it will be when Milton and Shak- 
speare are forgotten. In the meanwhile, he is 
so good-natured a man, and so perfectly inof- 
fensive ; he so generally strives to please, and, 


in some respects, 80 indisputably possesses a 


kind of genius, that nobody would willingly 
hurt him, though few of his acquaintances can 
resist the temptation of laughing at him. 

I see a gentleman approaching, said I, who, 
by the fire of his eye, appears to be endowed 
with great abilities; I mean the dark pear- 
sighted young man, who is walking by himself. 

You are a good piysiognomist, said the Devil. 
That is indeed a man of ability ; but it runs in 
the blood among you mortals. His father was 
aman of ability, and an illustrious statesman ; 
the son is following him, passituts equis.” 
tis Lord **** ****, who would have done 
honour to his country as well as to himself, if 
he had not been so unlucky as to think right 
upon a subject on which all persons in office 
are expected to think wrong. He was the ad- 
vocate for liberty, and wished to see men, 
whom Providence had created in the same 
happy couniry , enjoying the benefits which Pro- 
vidence designed alike for all the natives of that 


country. He would have preserved a groaning 
people from the weight of further impositions ; 


he would have saved the public money from 
flowing to waste through the channels of cor- 
ruption, and would have contributed to the ope- 
ration of the great schemes by which the publie 
burdens, already inflicted, are te be alleviated 
and diminished, But it has pleased the per- 


sous who settle these affairs, to establish a bar- 


rier between mankind and their brothers: to 
exclude one-fifth of the nation from the bencfits 
which are extended tothe other four. It has 
been thought fit to find persons who shoyld con- 
trive new modes ofexaction ; who should palsy 
the searching powers that were beating up the 


dark haunts of corruption; who should bring 
forward systems of their own that might 


perpetuate poverty, and attach to the very 


existence of Britons that weight which they 
hoped was to act but asa temporary grievance. 
All this is very good sport to us Devils, whe 
love a little mischief; but it is death to you. 
Under the present administration, youare going 
about, like poor Sindbad, the sailor, with the 
old man of the sea upon your backs. You had 
better shake him off. Till that happy time shall 
take place, the stars have mercy on the muscles 
of your backs. 
1am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


TO TUE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 


NEWS FROM MARGATE. 


Sir, 

BLINGat a fashionable watering place, and 
having nothing else to do but to. pick my teeth, 
of which employment I am at length grown 
tired, Lam under the necessity of looking out 
foranother method of trifiing, and nothing suits 
my present whim so much as writing. J am 
afraid my humour will not last me long enough 
to conduct me through a book, but | am resolved 
to attempt a letter, Thisis the excuse, Sir, of 
wy present epistle, which will be as long as 
the present whim coutinues—I shall thea sign 
myself your humble aud obedieat servant, and 
betake myself to some other form of trifling. 

Doctor 3——-, my medical adviser, has pe- 
sitively insisted that I shall goas much as pos- 
sible into company, and I have keeu forbidden 


from sauntering on the verge of the cliffs, in the 
heat of the day—I am, therefore, much more 
in society than I wished or expected, andas I 
have been hitherto but little accustomed to the 
ease aud habits of a fashionable man, among 
women of the world, I feel myself frequently in 
a state of embarrassment. To avoid inconve- 
nience to myself and others, I generally select 
the most retired corner of every room—-and the 
most solitary bench oa the Pier—and inevery 
other respect endeavour to keep myself in a state 
of obscurity. I have made my debst at a Mar- 
gate ‘Assembly—and have actually formed one 
of a fashionable six shilling party at Dandelion. 

From this description of my raking, you 


must not suppose, Mr. Editor, that I am in 
| the least benefitted by the air or by bathing, at 
M2 
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this place; on the contrary, I consider myself 
much more disposed to be gloomy and uacom- 
fortable, than when I left Birchen-lane—and 
such is the effect of habit, that in the midst of 
dancing, singing, and cheerful company, I have 
sometimes wished myself in town, employed at 
my desk. Amusements that seem to convey hap- 
piness to others, are often productive of annoy- 
anceto me. I fear that I am not calculated for 
the sphere in which I am moving ; and, in vul- 
gar language, fee} myself like a fish out of 
water. 4 

Thus’ circumstanced, you will not be sur- 
prised that my miseries are daily increasing on 
my hands, and, indeed, I sometimes think that 
the perusal of Berreaford’s Miseries of Human 
Life, has created a tendency in my mind to 
brood over every inconvenience, and perhaps 
to magnify itinto a misery. As an insulated be- 
ing, I camot communicate my opinions to 
others, nor can I, by comparing notes with my 
friend, ascertain whether my notions are well 
or illconceived. Through the medium of your 
Work, therefore, I shall submit such events and 
occurreuces as strike me to be within the defi- 
sition of human miseries—whether they have 
happened to myself, or in the scope of my own 
ebservation. 

I made ap attempt to visit Ramsgate, and by 
way of enjoying air and exercise, and travel- 
ling in an humble and Christian-like manner, I 
was advised to ride on a well known ass, called 
Bumper, who bears in this place a most ami- 
able character, as a gentle, lively, and well- 
disposed animal. Not wishing to be seen in the 
eutset of my journey, I mounted at a Jitile dis- 
tance from the town, and with the assistance of 
2 boy that accompanied us,\ Bumper and my- 
self jogged on, apparently with mutual satis- 
faction, until we came within half a mile of 
Ramsgate, where, unluckily forme, my charger 
fell in with an old acquaintance who was pic- 
ketied near the road side. After the usual salu- 
tations, in a most discordant tone of voice, I 
found that Mr. Bumper considered that he had 
proceeded far enough, and most positively re- 
fused to pass his friend in distress. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, I consulted with our attendant, 
who desired me to stick fast, for that he would 
either persuade or compel the friends to sepa- 
rate. accordingly fixed myself in my seat, 
pressed my knees as close as possible against 
Bumper’s ribs—shortened my reins, and took 
every precaution to guard against accidents. 
My guide soon found that ali his good words, 
patting, coaxing, and chirping, had no influence 
with Bumper ;—the other alteraative was then | 


resorted to—and a variety of serious applica- 
tions were made to the flanks and centre of the 
restive animal, who exclaimed loudly against 
the treatment, protested against going to Rams 
gate, and actually commenced a retrogafe mo- 
tion towards his home. With similar argu- 
ments did the boy endeavour to overcome the 
obstinacy ef Bumper, during a quarter of an 
hour, but all the logic would not prevail—the 
animal kicked, jumped, plunged, reared, and 
tried every possible means to un-ass his rider, 
who centrived, however, to keep his seat, un- 
til a party of German dragoons made their ap- 
pearance, escorting some ladies to Margate; 
when either the military appearance of the 
gentlemen’s mustachios, or the immoderate and 
ill-timed taughing of the fair equestrians, pto- 
duced such an effect on Bumper’s perves, that 
he placed his head between his legs, set up his 
war-hoop, and almost immediately deposited 
his burden in a corn-field. All this happened, 
Mr. Editor, during avery hot day. I was 
considerably bruised by my fall, fatigued by 
my previous exertions, compelled to walk back 
to Margate, sustained the gibes and jeers of the 
Ramsgate party, lost my dinner, my temper, 
and a considerable portion of leather from off 
my shoes. Surely this occurrence deserves to 
be recorded as a master misery. 

Shortly after this misfortune, I was persuad- 
ed to go toa splendid fete at Dandelion, and 
although I changed my dress, aud altered my ap- 
pearance, as differently as possible from that 
in which [ had exhibited on Bumper, I found 
the same set of people, who witnessed my tum- 
ble, who must have proclaimed my disaster by 
sound of trumpet, for as L passed every box in 
the garden, [ heard a general twitter, and found 
that each of the ladies had been amused with 
the tale of ‘* The Man and his Ass.’ When 
the company divided themselves into parties, 
and prepared to amuse theinselves with the cold 
collation, Llooked about for a place, but in 
vain, Every seat was engaged, every knife 
and fork employed, except in one box, where 
covers were laid for half a dozen persons, but 
ihe table was occupied by two ladies only, whe 
dined trte-c-téte, and appeared to be cut by 
the rest of the society. They seemed remark - 
ably modest and respectable women, and dur- 
ing the whole day conducied themselves in a 
lady-like manner, a comptiment I cannot with 
equal truth bestow onall the ladies present. I 
was about to ask permission to join the table of 
the proscribed females, wher ii occurred to me, 
that they must have lately arrived from some 
part iv the Mediterrancau—and that, perad- 
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venture, they had brought with them a con- 
tagious disorder. Much as I wished to speak 
with them and to partake of refreshment, I was 
obliged to decline the one, and go without the 
other. You will allow, Mr. Editor, that this 
Was a great misery to an hungry person—and 
that to ladies of feeling and sensibility, it must 
bave been a greater misery, thus to perform qua- 
rantine inthe society of Ramsgate fashionables. 

The company shortly stood up to dance, and 
that T might brush off the blue devils that by 
this time began to fasten about me, I was re- 
solved to seek the company of angels. I wish- 
ed much to dance with one of tie Mediter- 
ranean ladies, who was by far the prettiest girl 
at Dandelion, bat the plague and ophthalmia 
flashed across my fancy. I obtained, how- 
ever, a charming little pariner, and found my 
spirits getting up with the lively air of T'ekeli. 
Afier muc’) time and labour, we reached the 
top of the dance, and I commenced my career, 
with a neat cucumber step, which adapts itself 
to every tune—and can assure you, that I was 
almost happy for half a minute—when, Mr, 


one and all, refused to give me their hands, nor 
would they allow me to turn them in the dance. 
This puzzled me amazingly, and indeed an- 
noyed me, nota little, When they went down 
the dance, and came to me, I received them 
with open hands, and I thought * that one 
turn deserved another; but on the 
contrary, J was allowed to fill up, or foot 
away the time, in the best manner I could—for 
one lady, when I went up to her, was admiring 
her partner's uniform—another was speaking to 
her neighbour—a third pretended to be absent 
—and a fourth presented the tip of her fingers, 
as ifshe was touchingasnake. Now, tellme, Mr. 
Editor, is there any misery in Mr. Beresford’s 
Collection more mortifying than that which I 
have last described ? Do you think they emoked 
me, as coming from Birchen-lane, and there- 
fore would not give me their delicate daddies ? 
{f you think so, will immediately return to 
town, and endeavour to become Lord Mayor, 
that I may have the revenge of excluding every 
fastidious person of fasirion from the City Balls. 
Murwur. 


Editor, strange to say, the Ramsgate ladies, 


FITZWALTER, “ OR THE SOPHISTRY OF TITE PASSIONS.” 
(Concluded from page 26. ) 


ACCUSTOMED in all her pursuits and 
pleasures to the society of Fitzwalter, she ac- 
cepted the invitation with no other recollection 
than that she should here (where it could be 
exercised without controul) witness his taste, 
and perhaps with the secretly indulged hope, 
that she should discover its similarityto her 
own. The following was tie day appoiuted 
for visiting what he termed his ‘* Coltage,” to 
heizhien, by surprise, the influence of its en- 
chantments, of which he was anxious to avail 
himself before Miss Rossmere’s retara, lest any 
observing eye should mark and defeat his pro- 
jects. Here then, 2s the silently worshipped 
idot of the place, did Mrs. Orville arrive, yet 
not, as she imagined to find herself, the rural 
mistress of a rural scene, but in the temple of 
voluptuousness, where, in every varied form, 
Cupid seemed to preside with magic and mys- 
terious power. Teo this spot, without appear- 
ing to observe her asiouvishmeat, did he welcome 
Mrs, Orville, but without betraying one symp- 
tem of the secret joy that agitated his whole 


frame, as he witnessed the confict and astonish- 
ment painted in ber own. The day was so far 
advanced in observing its varied beauties, and 
so many still rematued undiscovered, that a se- 
cond visit was agreed to, which should give 
more leisure for the contemplation of them. A 
iisecond and a third succeeded ere Vitzwalter 
ventured to say to her, as she was admiring 
}this arcadia, in the language of her favourite 
| poct, 


| “The fields, the master, all my fair are 
thine.” 


Reeollection pressed at that moment upon her 
mind; not, alas! with the awakened sense of 
her own errors, or the dangers of her present 
situation, but rather with a sigh of regret, a5 
ishe reminded Pitzwadter that she had to cals 
| anot/ er master lords; anda tear Feil at the re- 
jmembronce. Tracing that tear to its source 

the polluted source of passiony rather than that 
of trembling neglected virtue, he saw how tou. 
the moment of dis triumph would argive act 
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ecizing this golden opportunity of arming all | 
the passions against herself, le presented to 
her, whilst, with a sigh, he observed, that 
Colonel Orville was, alas! ill-deserving such 
an affection; his last letter containing the ac- 
knowledgement of his losses at play; his plans 
for obtaining money from his wife to repair 
them; and his arrangements with the usurper 
of her privileges and her name. Surprise, in- 
dignation, and mortified pride, rather than 


wounded tenderness of the softened, subdued, || 


feelings of a wife and mother, (feelings that, 
alas! in the fatal influence of the passions were 
now destroved,) kept her for a moment speech- | 
Jess—whilst Fitzwalter only broke the length- | 
ened silence to observe, that if to supply her 
husband's immediate and urgent necessities (he 
did not wish to alarm her by a s/ronger word) 
she were now compelled to part from lier house 
in town, she had here a retreat from the alter- 
ing eye of a cold unfeeling world—a house for 
her children, and an unchanging friend in him. 
Ina fatal moment, alas! did Mrs. Oryille ac- 
cept the proferred asylum, w vilet in the fren- 
zied hour of indignation she disposed of the 
lease of her house, together with her furniture, 
and remitted to her busband, with the assurance 
of her knowledee of hor wrongs, the sum he 
demanded; while she, with equal indignation, 
declared to the world, the extent o° thoce er- 


rors, on his part, that occasioned the steps she | 
was now so hastily taking. Mrs. Herbert, to- | 
wards whom she had been long silent, was no | 


more near to save ber with her directing coun- | 
cils. Miss Rossmere’s visit had, to aid Fitz- | 
walter’s plans, been lengthened for another 
month, and the common-place acquaintance of 
the day, were neit»er sufticiently privileged or 
interested, to do more than coldly listen io her 
plans. 

Alas! no warning voice whispered te her the 
unchanging duties of a wife, or asked from her 
hand the veil of pity and forgiveness to throw 
over a husband's errors; or dictated to her pen 
the gentle language of tenderness and truth, to 
reclaim him from his wanderings. A second 
letter, replete with her injuries and reproaches, 
she dispatched to India, with the then sailing 
fleet, and on the same day, alas! domesticated 
herself at Fitzwalter’s. Here all around were 
obedient to her orders; here every desire was 
gratitied—every wish anticipated ; whilst Fitz- 
walier’s occasional visits only served to increase 
the charm of his society, and to lull her into se- 
curity ; but what security could be found for 
that bosom that had so long suffered passion to 
wiurp the place of princeple, and with its in- 


toxicating opium, so long lulled to sleep the 
recolicction of its duties? Reason may, for 
awhile, slumber in such a situation, but if the 
wakefui guardian eyg of religion close but for 
a moment, to what guiding power can we then 
trust our weak unsteady steps? Too soon lulled 
into a and fatal security ; removed from 
the suggestions of friendship ; censured by a se- 
verely judging world, and left only to the sug- 
cestions ofa heart that, passing lightly over the 
first step to error, was led by her seducer gra- 
dually down the frightfal precipice; too soom 
Fitzwalter triumphed—too soon, ales! Mrs. 
Orville fell!—The transient roses of pleasure 
for awhile she fancied strewed her path, Her 
hetrayer suifered her not to see the thorns that 
lurked beneath them to wound the guilty bo- 
som. Ere her own letter had reached Colorel 
Orville, he had, with a confidential servant, 
sent his children over to her, rather considering 
them as a burden in the present stzte of his af- 
fairs, than proving to him any source of grati- 
tication; and expecting their mother would 
receive then as a welcome addition to her com- 
fort, and in their socicty cease to regret his 
lengthened absence. 

Unacquainted with the real situation of Mrs. 
Orville, Mies Rossmere. still ata distance, che- 
jrished the sincerest regard for her who had 
supplied to her a mother’s place, and when in 

her letters Mrs. Orville complained of dejec- 
| tion and debility she earnestly entreated to try 


| the influence of her society, and promised her 
self now as much suceess as she used to expe- 
rience in her grateful efforts to restore her 
friend to tranquillity. 

It was not long ere Mrs. Orville perccived 
the fatal and necessary operation of her present 
situation on her former friends; who all ceased 
ito visiLher. With Fitzwalter the hour of en- 
jjoyment soon passed away, and frequent, nav, 
almost constant, were now his periods of ah- 
sence, Whilst, with the cruelty and captice of 
his sex, he eagerly pursued a variety of other 
| pleasures, and sought at the gaming-table a re- 
source to supply his expensive gratifications. 
'Left thus in solitede t) commune with her 
|heart, too late did Mrs. Orville feel the bitter 
| pangs of a reproaching conscience, as the veil of 
jerror gradually fell, and unfolded the horrors 


of her situation. In vain did she offer to her 


j heart the excuses of a hu-band’s errors as a pal- 
|liation for her own. Guilty as he had been to 
|her, and careless alike of her good name and 
|her peace, gladly and gratefully would she 
now have opened her arms to receive him, 
jcoure she as formerly have pressed Lim against 
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a zuiltless heart ; although it had been tora with 
every pang but those of self-reproach. As to 
Miss Rossmnere, to whom she had hitherto 
given only examples of virtue and rectitude, 
should she summon her to the dreadful one of 
vice--to scenes of sorrow aud of shame? She 
would not add to the reproaches of her con- 
science by such a step; and thus in solitude, 
without the sheltering arm of friendship, or the 
supporting one of forgiveness, did the consum- 
ing Worm gnaw upon her heart, whilst sick- 
ness preyed upon her frame, and robbed her of 
every charm. Of her children she had not 
dared to think, for that was a recollection that 
drove her almost to madness; what then must 
fave been her feelings, when on one of those 
days that increasing languor seemed to warn her 
of that bourn to which she was rapidly hasten- 
ing, from a chaise which drove hastily to the 
door, a decently dressed female alighted, hold- 
ing in each hand a lovely child, who, running 
eagerly into the drawing-room, threw their 
arms round Mrs. Oryille’s neck, exclaiming, 
** Dear, dear mamma !"—To virtue, in every 
situation of trial and weakness, such an embrace 
had been life and health ; but to guilt, alas! 


-jt was the barbed part whose wound, aimed so 


suddenly at the heart, was to be mortal. Could 
a mother return the pure aad sacred kiss of in- 
fant inuocence with the polluted one of guilt? 
* ah! no,’ Mrs. Orville exclaimed as with 
convulsive agony, she wildly threw them from 
her, and gazed in frenzied eagerness on the 
blooming cheeks before her, as she recalled, in 
the manly beauties of her darling Heary, every 
feature of her husband, when he had first soli- 
cited her affection; and marked in the soft- 
ened graces of her daughter, even through the 
yosy tints of infant beauty, the traces of a 
mild sensibility which had, alas! been the 
fatal portion of her fallen mother. 

The strong tide of maternal feelings rushing 
thus hastily to the heart, with those of a wife 
also; thus recalled, operating with convulsive 
influence upon her exhausted frame, occasioned 
the bursting of a blood-vessel, which hastened 
the rapid decay that a too late repentance and 
constast sorrow had previously brought on, 
Recalled by her situation to a sense of feeling 
aud something like remorse, her cruel seducér 
now with returning attentions hung over lis 
Victim, but the flower, alas! was blighied, and 
drooped to revive no more. Now in the pure 
presence of her children, did she first behold 
him, with all those black shades of colouring 
in which Mrs, Herbert bad first drawn the 


to the recollection of her rejected admonitiona 
and friendship did she address to her the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

** Ob! hasten and see, my dear Mrs. Her- 
** bert, the fatal fulfilment of your predictions ¢ 
** Come and receive the repentant prayer and 
last sigh of your fallen and guilty friend !— 
Come and take from her trembling hand a 
sacred and mournful bequest—her children. 
To you in her last agonized moments she 
“* bequeaths them, Guide them by your di- 
recting councils, and guard them with those 


gion and virtue with which you sought to 
** save their wretched mother. Let the early 
knowledge of her errors serve them as a 
beacon to guard against the rock on which 
her happiness has been fatally wrecked—of 
all my boasted treasures (and 1 was once 
** rich indeed in friends, in honour, and in 
virtue) I have now, alas! to bequeath to 
them only your friendship and example. 
Let them convey fo their father my forgive- 
ness of his errors and my parting prayers. 
Their innocent hands may hereafter conduct 
him to my undistinguished grave, and a 
tear, perhaps, mingling with a sigh, will 
tremble over its sod ; whilst the one falls to 
earth, the other will surely ascend tq hea- 
ven and be received at the throne of mercy. 
Fitzwalter! Oh what more fatal legacy can 
1 bequeath to him, than the contemplation 
ofmy early tomb—the haunting remembrance 
of his victim, and the wrongs of the injured 
‘ and the innocent! May he, as he surveys this 
dark and awful picture, be led to repentance 
of his cruel work, and hear, ere too late, the 
Warning voice—for Miss Rossmere Ll claim 
your protection—rich in all the best senti- 
‘anents of the heart, her's will ever be the 
peacedf virtue: She, at least, will throw 
the veil of oblivion over my honour. And 
now farewell—for ever. Let the prayers of 
* my beloved children be offered where their 
‘ pure spirits may arise and plead for their 
unhappy mother, 


Louisa Orvitis.” 


The last struggle of expiring nature closed, 
ere hirs. Herbert's arrival, the awful death-bed 
seene--and nothing remained to ber but to fulfill 
(which she did with religious exactness) her 
poor frlend’s parting wishes—~and after seeing 
her sad remains deposited in the village church, 
with her aew charge, she departed from this 
scene of sorrow, leaving the author of its dark 


picture of a seducer—and now recalled teo late a @ prey to remorse and vain repentance. 


sacred and deeply rooted principles of reli-* 
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She immediately communicated the news of his | 
wife's death to Colonc! Orville ; and if she touch- | 
ed upon her errors, it was ouly to recall to his 
mind the souree of them, in the pangs ofa de- 
serted heart, in the sorrows and trials of a 
neglected wife, in the dangers of a lovely un- 
protecied person, and in the neglect of him, 
who ought te have been her guide and guardian 
through the storms and tempests of life. Re- 
velling with rvinous extravagance in the arms 
of his mistress, he received the news of his wife's 
death with indiderence, and confirmed only in 
one instance her parting wishes, that of con- 
signing to Mrs. Herbert's sole care the manage- 
ment of his children and the fortune bequeathed 
to them by their mother. His own was soon 
dissipated in his shameful excesses, and he did 
not long survive to feel the herrors be had 
heaped on his own head. 


My worthy narrator here paused, and con- 
cluded his melancholy story, by telling me that 
Miss Rosemere still sacredly cherished the me- 
mory of Mrs. Orville; and rich in virtue as in 
heauty, sought to repay, by her attention to 
her children, what she owed to their unfortunate 
mother, was on the eve of marriage with his 
nephew, and the heir of his large fortune. 
Mrs. Herbert directing ail her cares to the trea- 
sures committed to her charge, saw herself re- 
warded for them in the promise of the best 
propensities of the heart, and the gradual un- 
folding of every good quality ; and leading them 
to the grave of their unfortunate mother, im- 
printed on that spot, indelibly on their bosoms, 
the lesson of religion, of virtue, and of hu- 
manity. 


| 


THE CHOICE OF ANNETTE. 


4 SIMPLE FRAGMENT, 


LIKE the fair shrub, which springs on the 
southern hill, in the bloom of its scented beauty, 
was the form of Annette; and the heart of 
Annette was worthy of the lovely casket that 
aontained it. 

Lubin and Henri tuned their voices to the 
name, and in the praise of Annette. The hills 
flung the sweet sounds to the vales, and the vales 
echoed them back to the bills. The persons of 
the swains were both goodly as two vigorous 
young oaks, which o’erlook their leafy neigh- 
bours; their flocks were equal, so was their 
good name among the shepkerds:—and the 
heart of Annette was undecided in its choice. 

When the golden moments of opportunity of- 
fered, and Henri whispered his tale in the ear 
of Annette, ever would he load the character 
ef Lubin with evil deeds, and endeavour to sink 
him low in the opinion of Annette, as the 
worthless plant, that bears neither fruit or 
flower. Not so Lubin, he was content with 
urging his own wishes; for though he knew 
Henri was his rival, yet there was a pure spark 
of honour in his breast, which would not let 
his tongue utter the language of falsehood. 
Annette liked not this in Henri, for she knew 
nbin was virtuous; but she had heard many 


of the love ballads of the shepherds, which 
said, ** that love separated the bonds of friend- 
‘** ship ;”” and in the fervour of Henri’s love for 
her, she found hisexcuse. 

Once, when the light of day was fast jour- 
neying towards the glowing west, and gilded 
the mountains tops with his departing rays; 
when the soft breeze of eve, wafted around the 
sweets which sprang on its wings from the 
blooming flowret, and rippled the bosom of the 
lake, Henri poured forth the hopes, and sor- 
rows of his love, as with Annette he strolled 
overthe mountains. As they passed a chasm, 
Annette espied a lamb, which had fallen into 


iit, and which must shorily perish, unless some 


friendly hand came te its assistance : she wished 
Henri to extricate it from its sad situation ; 
but he saw it was Lubin’s, and said, as it be- 
longed to an unworthy masier, it might die! 
As he spoke, Annette perceived at some dis- 
tance, a shaggy wolf bearing away a tender 
kid, and Lubin pursuing it over the dangerous 
passes of the mountain, with the steps of youth 
and activity ;—he oertook the monster,—his 
courage prevailed,—it fell beneath the strength 
of his arm,—and he preserved the as yet unhurt 
sid. Lubin saw Annette and Henri, above 
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him on the mountain, and ascended towards 
them, bearing the kid in his arms—he pre- 
scated it to Henri, for ’twas his.—Lubin had 
seen the wolf steal it from amongst the flocks of 
Henri, and had ran to rescue it. 

No longer doubtful was the choice of An- 


nette—The merit of Lubin, burst through the~ 


mist of slander, with which Henri had been 
darkening it, as the glorious rays of the sun 
pierce the fogs of man. These love-ballads, 
from which she had drawn formerly an excuse 
for Henri, she now recollected, all declared, 


** that in a heart cheered by the pure flame of 
** loves the rose of generosity, and the lily of 
humanity, ever flourished.” 

After Lubin had got his lamb from the chasms 
Annette turned upon him the smiling eye of ap- 
probation; she took his disengaged arm, and 
they left Henri, whose heart was not destitute 
of feeling, overwhelmed with confusion. 

As they went, Annette lent a favourable ear 
to the soft murmurings of Lubin’s love ;—and 
they were happy. 


La Frece. 


COGENT REASONING IN FAVOUR OF POLISHED SOCIETY. 


4 FRAGMENT. 


* WHO,” cried Sir Henry Singleton, as he 
dropped one foot upon the last stone of the 
pavement of a rural grotto, in the centre of a 
grove—* Who can be of this opinion ?” 

can,” replied Lady Ellen—** I have 
* both cause and effect on my side.” 

Explain.” 

** Why, in the whole of created nature, there 
cannot exist a more irksome animal, than 
that huinan being, who, secreted from so- 
ciety, suffers his ideas to accumulate higgledy 
piggledy, until becoming as thick as tavern 
port, it is impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Society—Society for me.” 

‘© For pleasure,” said the Baronet, “ but 
* for virtue—excuse mej: rétirément is the 
** only soil in which virtue flourishes.” 

** T repeat that you are mistaken. She de- 
* lights in the haunts of men, Ah! of men! 
** I am not ashamed of the word---it is with 
** men that she associates, Her young sister, 
** indeed, the lazy Prudentia Apatheticon, 
** often assumes her cast off garments, and wan- 
“ ders with demuré visage amongst misan- 
* thropes, state virgins, and anchorites.” 

** Ha! ha! ha! You arean odd creataré.” 

** Your assertion isagdin wrong, I am only 
* a natural one.--- What, inthe name of temp- 
** tation, can make you prefer these shady 
** walks, and this rocky cavern, to the steady, 
* uniform, and awakening forms of polished 
“ society. Had I beén young and beautiful, 
** T should have felt far more danger here ; 
** nor is it improbable but your iron philoso- 
** phy may, at times, experience the same; 


** unless, indeed, your favourite grotto | 
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“* the power of inspiring stoicism. At pre 
** sent,” added she ‘* drawing her shoulder up 
to her ears, with a@ significant shrug, our 
greatest danger, I believe, arises from 
phthisic and catarrh.” 

Well, be it so then;” he tejoined, afier a 
pause of some moments, as they walked off to- 
wards the house; ** but, I must own, that L 
** fled from society from a very different mo- 
‘© tive.” 

** From no motive whatever,’ added his 
venerable relative, ** but that of disgust---your 
‘“* eccentricities met with a few rebuffs, and 
‘* you retired hither to verit yoar spleen, and 
** follow its suggestions: What, tell yoa me, 
** of avoiding temptation, and seeking virtue l 
‘© In my mind, youappear not one jot the more 
immaculate, than when last winter I heard 
you arguing with the Baron Rinsdale upon 
the nature of tides, in my drawing room in 
London; nor do! think that the regulated 
beauties that there listened to your learned 
solutions, concerning flux and reflux, mon- 
soons, trade winds, &c. were at all more 
dangerous in their attacks, than that little 
sly dowacast wench; whom I once found 
pensively seated on a mossy stone, near your 
rocky miuseum.—Believe me, the name it 
bears, ef the Cave of Trophonious, will not 
intirely dispel- al! vivifying and animating 
tricks.” 

“ Lady Ellen !—Lady Ellen! cease !” 

“ Nay, I have done; concern for your 
fare has made me speak at all.—Devoted as 
you are to the thorny and rugged paths of 
science, I wished to remove all uauecessary 
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* brambles, which, by scratching and searify- 
‘* ing your skin, might, perhaps, damp or de- 
* stroy the progress of genius.” 

“ You are a comical creature !—What plau- 
** sible business could yeu be pursuing near the 
Cave of Trophonious 

** That is but little to the purpose. The 
** greatest marvel was, what this little rosy 
** cherry clapper of your’s could be doing 


** there y sitting all so snug, and casting her 


‘* beautiful eyes in modest simplicity upon the 
green sod ?”” 

“© Rest !—Rest !---Curiosity is the bane of 
** your sex.” 

‘© It is so indeed,” answered Lady Ellen, 
opening the door, as she was about te retire to 
her toilet before dinner. ‘* Perish all applee 
** for me, and I only wish, for your sake, that 
** nonpariel and golden pippin could become 
synonimous.” 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


FOURS OF IDLENESS, A SERIES OF POEMS, ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED, 


BY GSORGE GORDON; LORD BYRON, 4 MINOR. 


IT has been said of some brother critics, of 
well merited popularity, that they are never 
severe toa Scotchman or a Lord, What truth 
there may be in this remark, we will not pre- 
tend to determine, but for ourselves we will 
observe, that, with all due respect for the 
peerage, and a sincere attachment to Scotland, 
as an enlightened and important member of the 
body politic, we are free from bias op either 
head, and whenever a work comes before us, 
in our quality of critics, it is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to us whether it be written by 
a peer or a commoner, by a Scotchman, an 
Englishman, or an Irishman. The repyblic of 
letters is a free course on which men of all 
ranks and stations may contend, and we shall 
invariably bestow the laurel, without respect 
of persons, where we think it due. If, as we 
believe every one must coincide with us, rank, 
when it enters the arena of literature, is entitled 
to no privileges; few will dispute that youth 
has some claims to indulgence. Lord Byron, 
in his preface, very candidly waves the pri- 
vilege of his peerage, and says, **he would 
** rather incur the bitterest censure of anony- 
** mous criticism, than triumph in honours 
** granted solely toa title.” This is honour- 
able and manly. Genius is the gift of the Di- 
vinity ; nobility a work of human creation. 
Lord Byron is entitled to no exemptions on 
account of his rank, and he very properly dis- 
claims them; but he may plead his youth 
as an excuse for some errors that detract 
from the merit of bis productions, and what 


critic would be so severe as to object to the 
apology? 

We are informed in the preface, that Houre 
of Idleness are the fruits of the lighter hours of 
a young man, who has lately completed hie 
nineteenth year. They indeed bear the internal 
evidence of a youthful mind ; and some few of 
them, we were sorry to be told, were written 
during the disadvantages of illness, and depres- 
sion of spirits. Compositions produced under 
such circumstances it would be impossible to 
view with a severe eye; but happily Lord 
Byron's poems stand in no need of extenuating 
considerations to arrest the arm of censure. 
They are evidently the productions of a young 
man of cultivated taste and feeling; and if we 
do not find in them those glowing sentiments 
which have recommended the works of Ana- 
creon Moore, and Mr. Scott so strongly to the 


public favour, the want of them is to be attri- 
buted to the years, rather than to any want of 


genius in our noble author. A bard of nineteen 
cannot be expected to write so warmly of love 
asa bard of riper years; but on the theme of 
friendship, a theme on which Lord Byron par- 
ticularly delights to dwell, his sentiments can- 
not fail to afford pleasure to every one who 
enjoys the remembrance of the friendships of 
his youth. In support of this opinion we shall 
extract his lines addressed to » whick 


bespeak a rectitude of heart and propriety of 
feeling which reflect equal honour on the un- 


derstanding and disposition of the young aoble- 
man, 
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“* Oh! yes, I will own we were dear to each 


“ other, _. 
** The friendships of childhood, tho’ fleeting, 
are true; 
** The love which you felt, was the love of a 
“ brother, 
** Nor less the affection I cherish'd for you. 
“ But Friendship can vary her gentle domi- 
** pion, 
“ Th’ attachment of years in @ moment ex- 
pires; 
* Like Love too, she moves on a swift-waving 
** pinion, 
“ But glows not, like Love, with unquench- 
** able fires. 


“ Full oft have we wander’d through Ida tor 
“* gether, 

“* And blest were the scenes of our youth, I 
** allow ; 


™ In the spring of our life, how serene is the 
weather, 


“ But winter’s rude tempests are gathering 
** now. 


“ No more with Affection shall Memory blend- 


ing 
** The wonted delights of our childhood re- 
** trace, 
* When pride steels the bosom, the heart is 
** unbending, 
'* And what would be Justice, appears a 
** disgrace. 
“ However, dear S——, for I still must esteem 
ae 
you, 
“« The few, whom I love, I ean never up- 
“ braid, 


** The chance which bas lost, may in future 
** redeem you, 
** Repentance will cancel the vow you have 
made. 


« I will not complain, and tho’ chill’d is affec- 
** tion, 
** With me no corroding resentment shall 
lives 
# My bosom is calm’d by the simple reflection, 
** That both may be wrong, and that both 
** should forgive. 


** You knew that my soul, that my heart, my 
** existence, 
“* If danger demanded, were wholly your 
** own; 
** You knew me unalter’d, by years or by dis- 
tance, 
* Devoted te love and te friendship alone. 


** You knew,——but away with the vaia re- 
** trospection, 
* The bond of affection no longer endures 5 
** Too late you may droop o’er the fond recel- 


** lection, 
** And sigh for the friend who was formerly 
yours, 
‘“ For the present, we part,—I will hope sot 
for ever, 
‘* For time aod regret will restore you at 
“ last s 
‘* To forget our dissention we both should ea- 
** deavour, 
‘* 1 ask no atonement, but days like the 
past.” 


In the descendant of an ancient family some 
degree of aristocratical pride may be allowed. 
When Lord Byron apostrophizes the shades of 
his forefathers, it is net vanity, we are per- 
suaded, but that high feeling of a generous 
nature, which bids him to look back to his an- 
cestors for examples, and prove himself not un- 
worthy of the honours he inherits from them. 
Under these impressions, it is impossible to 
read his lines on leaving Newstead Abbey, and 
bis elegy on the same place, the venerable seat 
of the Byron family, supposed to be the most 
perfect specimen of mixed Gothic architecture 
in England, without entering into his feelings, 
and applauding them. The following lines will 
justify this praise to every reader of taste, 
and we are glad of the opportunity of enrich- 
ing our pages with so flattering a promise of 
youthful genius. 
“* Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, 
departing 
‘* From the seat of his ancestors, bids you 
** adieu! 
** Abroad, or at home, your remembrance im- 
“ ng 
‘* New courage, he'll think wpon glory, and 
you, 
‘* Thoagh a tear dim his eye, at this sad sepa- 


ration, 


* °Tis nature, not fear, that excttes his re- 


“ gret; 
“ Fardistant he goes, with the sameemulation, 


“ The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


‘¢ That fame, and that memory, still will he 
** cherish, 
He vows, that he ne'er will disgrace your 
** renown; 
** Like you will he live, or like you will he 
“ perish ; 
‘© Whendecay'd, may he mingle his dust with 
your own.” 
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Of the whole of the compositions before us, 
we think Lord Byron the least happy in his 
Translations and Imitations. In them he ap- 
pears tame and prosaic. It was a bold attempt 
to translate the episode of Nisus and Euryalus 
after Dryden, or Anacreon after Moore. As 
school exercises, for which we suspect they 
were originally composed, they rank far above 
mediocrity, but some years hence Lord Byron 
will probabiy think with us, that he unneces- 
sarily hazarded some reputation by making 
them public. They increase, it is true, the 
size of his volume, but they do not add to its 
value, and as his Lordship disclaims all ideas of 
profit from his publication, we are rather sur- 
prised that they should not have beea sur- 
pressed. 

His fugitive pieces are so far superior to his 
translations or imitations, that we are sorry 
ever to find him employed on subjects so infe- 
rior to his real talents. His ‘* Thoughts sug- 
** gested by a College examination,” are pre- 
cisely what we should have expected from a 
youthful writer, and what we ourselves have 
experienced on similar occasions, but what he 
says of the heads of the Colleges at Cambridge, 


is so ¢htirely in unison with our own opinion of |) 


them, that we canoot deny ourseives the satis- 
faction of quoting his lines on the subject, 
which will at least bear a comparison with any 
modern party squibs, and in justice of satire 
will be found superior to most of them. 


‘© With eager haste, they court the lord of 
power, 

© Whether “tis Pirr or P—try rules the 
** hour: * 


** To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the 
** head, 

While distant mitres, to their eyes are spread ; 

But, should a storm o'erwhelm him with 
disgrace, 

They'd fly to seck the next, who fill'd his 
** plaee. 

Such are the men, who learning’s treasures 
** euard, 

Such is their practice, such is their reward ! 

This much, at least, we may presume to 
say ; 

The premium can’t exceed the price they 
pay 


A youth of nineteen can scarcely be expected 
to be a finished poet. Cowley and Pope were 
authors at an earlier period, but their works 
excited only wonder that they should have been 
composed at so juvenile atime of life. Their 
earlier productions are lost in the blazing splen- 
dour of their maturer genius. This we dave 
not predict will be the fate of Lord Byron's 
** Hours of Idleness,’ because on the one hand 
his Lordship assures us that this is his first and 
his lastattempt, and on the other, we are per- 
suaded from the specimen he has given us of his 
abilities, that if he cultivates his talent for 
poetry, as we hope he will do, it will ** grow 
‘* with his growth, and strengthen with his 
** strength.” 


* Since this was written Lord H. P——y, 
has lost his place, and subsequently, (I had 
almost said CONSEQUENTLY) the honour of 
representing the University; a fact so glaring 
requires no comment. 


CORINNA, OR ITALY; 


BY MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTEIN, 


NO longer fearing to enter the lists with her, 
rival man, we have of late seen the fiowers of | 


literature twining round the female brow with 
no inconsiderable attractions. Whilst the names 
of a Radclifle, a West, a Porter, and an Owen- 
son, have stamped a just celebrity on the works 
of taste and fiction, those flowers have not 
blossomed on British soil only; but have shed 
their fragrance from a neighbouring kingdom, 
and have expanded even amidst the unfayour- 
able influence of war, and those convulsions in 
the political hemisphere alike fatal to genius, 
the arts and sciences. Happily tyranny can- 


not triumph over the mind, or destroy the fairy 
blossoms of imaginatign that possess a mazic 
charm, for the favoured children of genius. 


| When retiring from political controversy and 
| pursuits, to tread in the safer though simple 


paths of romance, the names of a Geniis and 
de Stacl ativact the attention, it is impossible 
not to acknowledge their influence over the 
charmed eye, as it wanders delighted through its 
pages. From her retreat in Switzerland (which 
in a letter lately addressed to a friend, she de- 
scribes most forcibly and feelingly as un pays 
anonyme) M, de Stael has presented to the world 
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another novel, under the title of Corinna, or 
Italy, containing a picture, and we doubt not 
a very correct one, of the manners, customs, 
and character of that climate; to introduce 
which, in a light attractive dress, this story 
appears to be written, rather than with the 
general design of such works, to keep alive the 
attention by the marvellous, or the interest by 
the softer passions. The following is the out- 
line of the story :—Lord Nelvil, an English, 
or rather a Scotch nobleman, under the in- 
fluence of some secret sorrow, which preys 
equally upon his mind and health, is deter- 
mined to try the charm ef a southern atmo- 
sphere, and the effects of an Ltaliansky. in 
the early part of his tour he meets with, and 
makes the companion of it, a French nobleman 
possessing all the gaiety of his country, and form- 
ed to amuse any one but him whose heart, like 
Lord Nelvil’s, concealed the barbed part of 
sorrew. Uninfluenced either by the pleasantry 
of his companion, or the brighter sky that sur- 
rounds him, our English traveller arrives at 
Rome, and from this moment the eventful period 
of his life commences. 

Passing one day through the streets, he ob- 
serves unusual demonstrations of joy, and the 
name of Corinna is echoed from every quarter. 
He asks of every one who this Corinna is, and 
he at length learos that this most beautiful and 
accomplished of the Italian ladies, is to be 
publicly crowned for her talents, and curiosity 
leads him to join the throng in witnessing this 
extraordinary ceremony. Like all heroines of 
romance, the first glance determines the fate of 
Corinna, and attaches her with all the ardour 
ef uncontrouled affection to the cold English- 
man. A dazzling meteor taat plays for ever 
before his eyes, gifted with all the graces, a! 
the fascination, and all the talents of her own 
Sex; a painter, a poetess, a musician, possess- 
ing all the beauties of an Englishwoman, and 
all the witcheries of an Italian, is it to be 
wondered at, that even in opposition to the 
habits of his country, to the influence of sor- 
row, and to the last wishes ofa deceased father, 
devoted to the name of an Englishman, and 
with his national antipathy disdaining every 
other, that Lord Nelvil is at length overcome 
by its dazzling brightness, and exists but in its 
beams. Living only to be loved, and living 
during two years in Lord Nelvil’s society, who 
will neither leave nor marry her, Corinna 
sacrifices not her reputation (for that does not 
appear to enter into the recollection of the fair 
Italian) but her claims to publie homage, her 


talents, her mind, her enthusiasm, and is 
another Eloisa. Whilst the one says, 


‘** Fame, Wealth, and Honour, What are ye 
** to love?” 


Corinna declares, “* She op her part 
had not wished always to be united by the 
** conjugal tie to Oswald; and had she beca 
certain that he would never leave her, she 
would have wanted nothing more to make 
her happy; but she was suilicienily ac- 
quainted with his disposition to know that 
he had no idea of happiness except in domestic 
life, and that he could pot relingaish his inten- 
‘* tion ofmarrying her without loving her less.” 

Aad here Covinna, alas! finds the fatal con- 
sequences of uncontrouled and confiding passion ; 
and experiencing the caprice and desertion of 
her lover, who, preferring the domestic cha- 
racter of the woman of his happier nation, to 
the dangerous and dazzling brightness of the 
Italian enchantress, marries lier sister educated 
in England, and Corinna dies the victim of her 
lover's irreselution rather than caprice, who 
had not the courage to marry a woman whe 
had sacrificed to him her world, her fame, and 
her happiness. Corinna, crowned publicly 
with laurel, Corinna, as an improvisatora, as 
an actress, as an artist, exhibiting before ad- 
miring crowds publicly, all these varied talents, 
is a character an Englishwoman happily can- 
not comprehend, and Madame de Stael, per- 
haps, means with candour to mask the bright 
shade of national difference by giving the fol- 
lowing observations to Lady Edgermond, the 
mother of Lord Nelvil’s wife: ‘* I make no 
** allowance for talents which turn a female 
‘ from the path of duty. There are actresses, 
musicians, and artists in abundance to amuse 
the world; but for women of our rank, their 
‘* most proper duties consist in devoting them- 
‘* selves to their husbands, and-to the right 
‘* education of their children”—and again, with 
more liberality than the authors in her country 
evince towards our rival nation, she pays to our 
own the justest and handsomest encomium in 
the following picture of it:—‘* As soon as 
** Lord Nelvil set his foot in England, he was 
** struck with the regularity and freedom, the 
‘¢ riches and industry which were presented to 
** his view; the inclinations, habits and tastes 
‘* which he had imbibed, were renewed with 
*¢ more force than ever. In this country where 
‘* the men have so much dignity, and the 
‘* women so much modesty, where domestie 
‘* happiness is the bond of public tranquillity, 
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** Lord Nelvil thought only of Italy in order 
* to complain of it. It seemed to him, that 
** in his own couotry human reason was nobly 
** imprinted on all around him, while in Italy 
** the institutions and the state of society only 
** recalled to his mind, in many respects, con- 
** fusion, weakness and ignorance. The se- 
“* ducing pictures, the poetical impressions of 
Italy, gave way to the profounder senti- 
** ments of liberty and morality; and much as 
** he cherished the memory of Corinna, he 
blamed her gently, for being wearied with 
living in a country abounding with every 
thing noble and wise.” 

We cannot help being flattered, that such is 
the opinion formed of our national character 
and superiority, by such a woman as Madame 
de Stael, who has given us in this work some 
excellent specimens of her fine classic taste and 
highly cultivated mind; in her very accurate 
and elegant description of Rome, of Naples, 
and Florence; their paintings, their statues, 
their buildings, customs, and manners. We 
here see the pencil not only of the painter, but 
the pen of refinement and of Siterary judgment, 
as well as of enthusiasm, genius, and imagina- 
tion. We only lament that Madame de Stael 
should not be an Englishwoman, or give us 
one of her own accomplished and fascinating 
heroines, in an English costume, adorned with 
English virtues, and English morality. We 
cannot close this account without extracting 
from her work her description of Roman 


funerals. ‘* A contagious distemper, more 
** violent than had been known fora long time, 
suddenly broke out at Rome. A young female 
‘© was attacked with it, and her family and 
** friends who tefused to quit her, perished with 
her. The inhabitants of the next house 
** shared the same fate. At every bour of the 
day, that fraternity, whose members dressed 
in white, and with covered faces accompany 
the dead to church, was seen passing the 
streets of Rome; you wonld take them for 
shades, or spirits come to fetch the deceased, 
The latter are laid with their faces unce- 
** vered and upon a kind of bier: nothing but 
a piece of yellow or rose-coloured satin is 
thrown over the feet, and the children fre- 
quently amuse themselves by playing with 
‘© the ice-cold hands of the corpse, This 
** spectacle, at ence terrible and familiar, is 
‘* accompanied with the dismal and monotinous 
murmuring of certain Psalms. It is a music 
‘* without medulation, in which the accent of 
the human soul is never heard.”’ All Madame 
de Stael’s descriptions are equally interesting 
and entertaining, and although she may not, 
like her own Corinna, have the laurel crown 
placed publicly on her brow, there is certainly 
one due to her from the hand of taste; and it 
will not, perhaps, be the less appreciated by 
her, ifa few flowrets from our boasted svil, 
blend amongst its foliage, aud are entwined in 
the votive wreath. 


POETRY, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


THE MARINER’S DREAM. 


IN the slumbers of midnight, the sailor-boy 
lay, 
His hammock slung loose at the sport of the 
wind; 
But watch-worn and weary, his cares flew 
away, 
And visions ef happiness danc’d o'er his 
mind. 
He dreamt of his home, of his dear native 
bowers, 
And pleasure that waited in life's merry morn ; 
While mem'ry stood sideways, half cover'd 
with flowers, 
And restor’d every rose, but secreted its 
thorn, 


Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in extacy rise; 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flowers o'er the 
thatch, . 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in 
the wall; 

All trembling with transport he raises the latch, 

And the voices of lov'd ones reply to his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of delight, 
His cheek is impeari'd with a mother's warm 
tear; 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the lips of the maid whom his bosons 


holds dear, 
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The heart of the sleeper beats high in his 
breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse—all his hardships 
seems o'er, 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his 
rest— 
** Oh God thou hast bless'd me I ask for 
“ no more,.”’ 


Ah! whence is that flame which now bursts‘on 
his eye? 
Ab! what is the sound which now larums 
his ear ? 
*Tis the lightning’s red glate, painting hell on 
the sky: 
’Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of 
the sphere! 


He springs from his hammock—he flies to the 
deck, 
Amazement confronts him with images dire ; 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a 
wreck, 
The masts fly in splinters, the shrouds are on 
fire ! 
Like mountains the billows tremenduously 
swell, . 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; 
Unseen—hands of spirits are ringing his knell, 
And the death-angel flaps his broad wings 
o'er the wave! 


Oh sailor-boy ! woe to thy dream of delight! 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of 
bliss; 
Where now is the picture that Fancy touch’d 
bright, 
Thy parent’s fond pressure, and bove's 
honey’d kiss ? 


Oh sailor-boy! sailor-boy! never again 
Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes 


repay ; 
Unbless’d and unhonour’d, down deep in the 
main, 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall 
decay. 
Mo tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance for 
thee, 
Or redeem form or fame from the merciless 
surge 
But the white foam of wavesshall thy winding- 
sheet be, 
And winds, in the midsight ef winter, thy 
dirge! 


On beds of green sea-flow’r thy limbs shall be 
laid, 
Around thy white bones the red coral shalt 
grow 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber be 
made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion below. 
Days, months, years and ages, shall circle 
away, 
And still the vast waters above thee shall, 
roll ; 
Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye, 
Oh sailor-boy! sailor-boy ! peace to thy 
soul! 
SONNET. 

BEAUTIFUL MODERN, PATHETIC, SENT2- 
MENTAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 
WAS night !---’twas darkness ! and the ruffled 

deep 
With storms convulsed, when on his pallet 
thrown, 
Poor Edwin restless lay, for gentle sleep 
Far from his aching eyes, on doway wings, 
had flown. 
Unpitied love was his :---he rose full quick, — 
And mutter’d many a love-fraught ditty o'er, 
Put on his wig, and fetch'd his walking stick, 
And then with hest’ning step he sought the 
distant shore. 


Sudden some hand unseen his footsteps stay’d, | 
As by the Abbey grey with silent tread 
He pass’d!---with fear his sinking strength 
decay'd, 
And horror o’er his fame its freezing moisture 
spread : 


Lo ! in yonstragghing thorn hisshirt tail hitches, 
For he, poor Edwin! had forgot Ais breeches 


— 


AN ADDRESS TO BRITONS. 

FIRM asa rock ye gen’rous Britons stand, 
Protect the honour of your envied land ; 
Invately bold, with promptitude advance, 
And bid defiance to imperious France ! 
Shall ye e’er sink beneath the Tyrant’s frown? 
Or, once your former dignity disown ? 
When Fate demands that ye should nobly brave 
Each vaunting foe your Liberty to save } 
That first of blessings hitherto possess’d, 
To all delightful, and by all confess’d, 


Can ye forget Trafalgar’s prosp’rous day, 
(When Nelson made the haughty Gaul give 
way) 
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And calmly crouch beneath Ambition’s sway ? Il. 


Can Maida’s plains from recollection fly ? 

Or, can ye doubt while gallant Stuart's nigh ? 

Base were the thought! The sons of Albion 
are 

Renown'd---determin’d---terrible in war! 

No gailic threats shall shake their fervent zeal, 

When Honour’s sacred laws their bosoms feel ; 

Join then your hands---your hearts together 
blend, 

T’ uphold your Freedom, and your shores 
defend--- 

Be such the aim---for such alone will save 

Our sea-girt island from dishonour’s grave, 

Then shall the gallic Leopard learn his shame, 

And Albion’s lion blast his hideous fame ! 

Grafton-street, 30th July, 1807. 2s 


LA VIOLETTF. 


TU wes plus la Reine des fleurs 
Rose ; modele d'inconstance 
Quelle est courte ton existence ! 

Dans un jour tu nais et tu meurs ! 

Charmante et simple Violette 
Je te prefére en tous les tems! 

Ton odeur sauve et parfaite 
Est le presage du printems. 


La Rose paroit au grand jour--- 
Ainsi que la Coquetterie ; 
Pour eviter la flatterie 

Sous Vherbe tu fais ton sejour--- 

Ta Rivalle, a Vhomage invite, 
C’st Venus avec ses appas ; 

Toi tu resembles au merite, 

Qui perce, et ne se montre pas! 


Ce qui plait aux yeux, plait au coeur, 
Telle est la maxime en usage ; 
L’ Homme est leger, il est volage, 
Et neglige le vrai bonheur--- 
La Nature pour sa toilette 
A cree les Roses par milliers ; 
Sages cherchez la Violette, 
Laissez aux foux tous les Rosiers ! 


CHARADES. 


I. 
TAKE my First from Vagaries ; and from your 
best friend 
Take my Second, if ever you money should 
lend. 
But take not my Whole, if you ever for life, 
Should take to your bosom a husband or wife. 


On the head of my First grows my Second ; 
And, bating a little bad spelling, 
Join both, and my whole may be reckon’d 
A thing were good sense has no dwelling. 
Ill. 
My First is a roarer of might and of main; 
My Second roars out in a still louder strain; 
Of my Whole, if [have but enough in my chest, 
Without bills or cash, I might sure be at rest. 
IV. 
Be my First, and you're hateful by natnre; 
Be my Second, and Nature’s your friend ; 
Be my Whole, and there’s no buman creature 
Will e’er for your nature contend. 


V. 
My First is a poor little elf to the sight, 
Yet sometimes such pow’r does arrive at, 
A Monarch has often been moved by its might, 
And groan’d out his anguish in private. 


My Second a creature of grandeur and grace, 
When cramp’d, it is mostly quiescent ; 
But, Oh! how the ladies would set up a race, 
Should it roam though the Circus or 
Crescent. 
My Whole is contrived for the fair sex alone, 
To the bottom it goes for their pleasure ; 
Yet they thump it and bump it, with flesh and 
with bone, 
A back ward reward for such treasure. 


LITTLE THINGS ARE BEST. 
Addressed to a Little Lady. 


WHERE any thing abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it ; 

But when there’s little of the kind, 
Don’t all the people crave it? 


If wivesare evils, as tis known 
And woefully confess’d, 

The man who’s wise will surely own 
A little one is best. 


The God of Love’s a little wight,. 
But beautiful as thought; 

Thou too art little---fair as light, 
And every thing---in short. 


O! happygirl! I think thee so, 
For mark the poet’s song--- 

** Man wants but little here below, 
* Nor wants that little long.” 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


ON Tuesday evening, the 4th of August, was 
revived Mr. Sheridan’s admirable afterpiece of 
the Critic. This is one of the few dramatic ex- 
hibitions which, though totally without plot 
er serious interest, still keep their places upon 
the stage, and amuse us as often as they are 
acted. Being a piece entirely intended to ex- 
pose theatrical foibles, it arrives, by most pecu- 
liar and forcible means, at the feelings of an 
audience : for here, independently of the natu- 
ral and universal taste which mankind entertain 
for the ridiculous, the author has profited by 
the additional curiosity that is always attached 
to the mysteries of a theatre. To people un- 
connected with theatrical concerns, a green 
room is a subject of more wonder and conjec- 
ture than a cabinet council: an actor, unadorn- 
ed in his prefessional paraphernalia, is stared 
at in the street, like a tame lion in the Tower ; 
and the operations that take place in a morning 
behind the green curtains of the theatres, are 
secrets more interesting than the progress of 
armies upon the seat of war. Mr. Sheridan, 
knowing the nature and taste of men in general, 
as wellas any mortal except Shakspeare, under- 
standing theatrical affairs as well as any dra- 
matic professionalist whatever, and possessing 
wit in a higher degree than any author, an- 
cient or modern, combined his knowledge, his 
experience, and his wit, and brought fourth 
a work which, without being perfect, yet for 
the highest species of intellectual elegance, no 
less than for the broadest kind of comic effect, 
deserves to rank among jhe most ingenious pro- 
ductions of the human mind. 

Yet in this piece Mr. Sheridan has, it must 
br confessed, introduced, for the sake of effect, 
some circumstances which cannot in reality hap- 
pen, and for the purpose of amusing the audi- 
ence, has given a false coloufing to many parts 
of his dramatic picture. Mr. Dangle is repre- 
sented as one of those not unfrequent amateurs, 
who will do any thing for a theatrical reputa- 
tion among authors and actors; who would 
rather witness the rehearsal of a farce, than the 
court of Bonaparte; who love to have it sup- 
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posed that they can inflaence the managers ; who 
would break an appointment on important bu- 
siness to be present the first night at a new play; 
and who will cress a street as wide es Oxford 
Road for the pleasure of bowing to a performer. 
Thus Mr. Sheridan has made the character of 
Dangle completely natural ; but when he goes a 
little farther, and gives to this character certain 
very considerable theatrical facilities, then he 
departs from that order of things which is al ways 
preserved in a theatre. There are, indeed, 
many Mr. Dangle’s, who wish to possess influ- 
ence with managers, and who make some peo- 
ple believe that they do possess such influence ¢ 
but Mr. Sheridan very well knows that there is 
nobody who, tike Mr. Dangle, really does possess 
this influence; nobody who, like him, can read 
pantomimes before they are acted, obtain ac- 
ceptance for plays, and introduce performers 
to engagements. 

Mr. Dangle and his Lady converse for some 
time on the subject of his theatrical predilec- 
tion, and then enters Mr. Snecr, whose name 
sufficiently denotes his character. They are 
shortly joined’ by Sir Fretful Plagiary; a tena- 
cious and thievish author, generally supposed 
to be intended for the veteran Cumberland; who 
is attacked by Sueer for the faults of his com- 
positions ia general, by Mis. Dangle, for the 
length of his last play, andy Mr. Dangle, be- 
cause the interest of that play falls off in the 
fifth act. Mr. Sneer he treats with an affected 
contempt, Mrs. Dangle he refutes with the stop- 
watch, and to Mr. Dangle he answers, ** Rises 
** I believe you mean, Sir.’ It was on this 
answer that Mr. Sheridan built a famous bon 
mot that he afterwards uttered in a nobleman’s 
private box. Mr. Cumberland, extremely sore 
from the attack if the person of Sir Fretfitl, 
was sitting with some persons of distinction at 
the play: Mr. Sheridan entered the box, and 
Mr. Cumberland, indignantly leaving the party, 
stumbled over a seat: Mr. Sheridan stepped 
forward to assist him. ‘* Yes, Sir,” said the 
prone dramatist, ‘* you are a pretty gentleman 
** to help a falling author!” * Falling,” said 
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Mr. Sheridan, as he lifted him from the ground, 
** Rising, I believe you mean, Sir?” 

Sir Fretful goes off in gteat displeasure, but 
affecting the most perfect indifference, and then 
Mr, Puff appears. Now almost all the finest 
sentences in the p¥ay are in the mouth of Mr. 
Puff—but yet Mr. Puff has no character. 
Whether we are to treat him with respect or con- 
tempt ; whether to look upon kim as a swind- 
ler or a gentleman}; as an able satirist or a des- 
pieable dramatist ; as a warmauthor or astage- 
Manager, it is impossible decisively to pro- 
nounce. Mr. Puff presents most comical imi- 
tations, or rather fac-similies of ne wspaper pa- 
ragraplis; we own the truth, and admire the 
wit of the satire which his descriptions con- 
vey. But when he tells us that he is regularly 


employed hy theatres and authors to puff them, 
we know that his occupations are not copied 
from real life, and that Sir. Sheridan has built 
the character for the sake of shewing his 
own wit. Noman, like Mr. Puff, can have 
universal and perpetual access to Lue newspaper 


Gditors, and write at ouce in the Morning Post, 
the Morning Chronicle, the Mofning Herald, 


and the Public Advertiser ; nor, even in one 
paper, compose the Political Article, the Thea- 
trical Article, an article ow the Arts, and a col- 


lection of small news, or as it is technically 
termed light matter, Mr. Puff’s powers in 


the capacity of a newspaper writer as far ex- 
ceed the possibility of life, as Mr. Dangle’s in- 
fluence in that of a theatrical amateur: With 
these comic sketches from the Newspapers, 
concludes the first act, and Mr. Puff, being a 
subscription-beggar, and then a newspaper 
writer in the society of men of fashion, has yet 
appeared only in the characters of a swindler, 
a gentlemen, and a satirist: all certainly very 
reconcileable in their attributes. 

In the second act he fs seen in the theatre, |} 
with Dangle and Sneer, attending the rehearsal 
of his tragedy, of this tragedy the merit con- 
sists in its absurdity, and in that light most ad- 
mirably meritorious itis; but Mr. Puff intends 
it, not as a burlesque, but as a serious piece, 

. and so this Mr. Puff, who has hitherto beena 
wit, naw becomes a fool. He expresses also 
considerable uneasiness at the slashes which the 
actors have made in his play, yet very good- 
naturedly submits to them. But the most extra- 
ordinary situation in which he stands, is that of 
stage-manager. There is no body on the boards to 
give directions during the rehearsal of his trage- 
dy,except himself: but he takes such liberties, 
and talks in so commanding a way, that all the 
actors, ifreally treated as he treats them, would i 


surely have thrown up their parts. Yet all 
these instances which we have pointed out ae 
errors in the construction or conduct of this 
play, are errors that heighten the comic eflects : 
and we can no longer see these little incongrui- 
ties, when we lift our eyes to the brilliant 
blaze of wit, which throws a dazzling lustre 
upon imperfection itself, and gives even to 
carelessness and wilful observation, the glory 
of polish and regularity. 

The errors of which we have hitherto spoken 
are then concealed by the wit that covers 
them: but there is yet another defect in the 
play, which arises from the very superfiuity of 
that wit. It is the same defect which on a 
former occasion we have pointed out as per- 
vading the plays of Congreve, the original in- 
ventor and modeller of what is now considered 


as the most perfect kind of comic writing; and 
consists in a want of various characier. Sir 
Preiful, indeed, has peculiarities which distin- 
guish him most decidedly from every other 
person ip the drama; but Puff, Sneer, Dangle, 


and even Mrs. Dangle, ave all alike wits and 


satirists. This is fine writing according to the 
present acceptation of that phrase; but it is 
not nature. 

Mr. Puff’s tragedy its written according to 


the usual mode of writing burlesque tragedies ; 
containing a great number of passages initated 


from the ridiculous or otherwise faulty ex- 
pressions of our great tragic authors. The 
Beef-cater quarrelling with Whiskerandos, who 
calls him “ a base becf-eater,’’ exclaims, as be 
throws off his dress : 


* Am Ea beef-eater now ? 


“* Or beams my crest as terrible as when 
‘* In Biscay’s Bay I took thy captive sloop. ” 


So Aufidius and Coriolenus 

Aufid. ** Thou boy of tears ! 

Cori. ** Measureless liar! 
Like an eagle in a dove-cote, EF 
Fluttered your Volscsans in Corioli! 
** Alone I did it—boy !” 


Again, from King Richard, before the two 
warriors engage : 

Whisk. ** thank thee fertune 

Rich. *“* Kind Heaven, I thank thee !”’ 


Again, from Henry the Fourth, when one of 
the heroes drops : 
Whiskerandos (dying ). ** And Whiskerandos 
** quits this bustling scene 


For all eter— 
Becf-eater, ** —nity he would have added!” 
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0, thou hast robbed me 
** of my youth, 


Tam dust, 
* And food for —— 
Prince of Wales, “* Worms, brave Percy!” 
From the fast scene of Venice Preserved, 
where Belvidera raves to her father : 
Tilburina (mad). ** Ha! no! itis my 
** Whiskerandos—you shall not keep him— 
** IT know you have him in your pocket--- 
” ———Ha! did you call, my love? 
s* —He’s here, he’s there, he's every where ! 
* Ah me! he’s no where!” 
Ophelia, when mad, exclaims: 
** They say the ow! wasa baker's daughter.” 
And Tilburina asks: 
——— Who says 
A whale’s a bird?” 


We could point out many other instances, 
but in this place it would be superfluous. We 
will now say afew words of the actors. 

Mr. Decamp in Dangle, and Mr. Palmer in 


Sneer, would have done much better, if they 


had stadied their parts a little more correctly : 


but even thea, they would probably have been 
very indifferent representatives of the charac- 
ters, because, as far as we could discover, they 
scarcely understood even the little that they 


had studied, Sneer, if it be well acteds is a 


character little less efleetive than Sir Fretful, 
oreven Puff himself : but really it is intoler- 
able to hear a gentleman deliver the points of 
Sneer, as we would a message. 

Mrs. Powell, who was the representative of 
Mrs. Dangle, and by no means deserved unqua- 
lified applause. For instance, Mr. Sheridan 
thus pointedly writes. 

Mrs. Dangle. ‘* Both managers and authors 
** of the least merit, laugh at your pretensions. 
“* The public is their critic, without whose fair 
** apprabation they know no play can rest on 
** the Stage, and with whose applause they 
** welcome such attacks as yours, and laugh at 
“ the malice of ’em, where they can’t at the 
wit.” 

Mrs. Powell, in concluding this sentence, 
said :—** they welcome such attacks as yours, 
“* and laugh at the malice of ’em, where they 
** can’t find out the wit!” 

But Death, that sternest of call-boys, has 
pow summoned Mrs. Powell to the final scene, 
where the curtain, as it drops, for ever shuts 
out alike the critic and the admirer ! 

Mr. Mathews represented Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary; and, though he looked extremely well, 
yet evinced a slovenly conception aad want of 


discrimination, which we were very sorry to 
observe. We should advise him to take this 
character iate bis closet, and study it carefully : 
it is not ia the execution, but in the imagt- 
nation of the part that he fails, and we are 
very sure We is capable of playing it better. 
One of his great faulis at present is, that he 
proceeds with far tog great rapidity. 

Mr. Faweett, in Puff, amused us very much, 
We never were so fortunate as to sce Mr. 
King io this part; and, therefore, though Mr. 
Faweett’s performance is generally thought in- 
ferior to that of his predecessor, we can con- 
trive to lavgh at it with all our hearts. But 
there are some things at which we cannot 
laugh, and those are the wretched puns with 
which the text of the character has been in- 


terpolated. When Puff hears that his de- 


scription scene in the wood has been cut out by 
the performers, Mr. Fawcett makes him say, 
touching his head, *‘ never mind, we are going 


| ** to have a scene of a meeting of justices, and 


** there we shall have wood enough, depend 
** upon it.” There are several other jokes in 


the same taste, which may be tolerable in a 
farce of Dibdin, bat never in a play of Sheri- 
dan. Real wit does away the necessity of pun, 
and there should seldom be a play upon words 


j in the words of a good play. 


The tragedy upon the whole was well acted : 


Mr. and Mrs. Liston deserve to be singled out 
as having evinced the most striking and peculiar 
merit, in the parts of Whiskerandos and Tit- 
burina, 


The evening of the following Friday pre- 
sented to the town the Comedy of the Poor 
Gentleman, the laughable, and in its way, al- 
most unrivalled production of Mr. Colman. It 
is a play abounding with natural feeling ant 
strong situation, enlivened by perpetual wit, 
and rendered characteristic by masterly touches 
of the ludicrous grotesque. It & one of the 
pieces which the would-be critics affect to de~ 
ride by the title of ** Modera Comedies,” but 
which, in our opinion, will strongly operate 
to prove that the names of Colman and Rey- 
nolds are not to be considered as synonymous 
for dullness and absurdity—vay, will help to 
substantiate beyond the doubt of a liberal and 
enlightened mind, the truth of this assertion, 
which at some future period we, perhaps, may 
take up upon a broader ground, “ thal the 
** stage is at this moment in possession of ds 
* many atlmirable living writers as adorned it 
‘© at any period of its boasted reputation and 
** success.” If the Poor Gentleman have any 


it is the eccasioual adwission of that 
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maukish kind of sentiment which finds its way 
to the heart by an affected derision of the 
pocket, and tickles the vulgar vanity by com- 
pliments at the expence of the enemy. 

Mr. Mathews in Sir Robert Bramble, Mr. 
Chapman in Lieut. Worthingtoa, Mr. Liston in 
Stephen Harrowby, and Mr. Waddy in Humphrey 
Dobbins, were all entitled to praise. Mr. 
Young was the Frederick of the evening, and 
among all the comic parts in which we have 
seen him, we are inclined most decidedly to 
prefer his Frederick, But in this character, 
although he was by no means disagreeable, he 
did not evince that rattling ease which strikes so 
forcible in Mr. Elliston, nor the gentlemanly 
elegance which constitutes an attraction in Mr. 
C. Kemble; and, on the whole, we cannot con- 
sent to rank him in the first line of comic per- 
formance, although we have bestowed the 
highest applause on some efforts of his tragic 
genius. We understand that he is not to be 
engaged at either of the Winter Theatres, and 
this we exceedingly regret: for though the 
strength of the tragic company at Covent Gar- 
den precludes the necessity of any further as- 
sistance, yet in Drury-lane there is certainly 
no such tragedian as Mr. Young; who, in our 
opinion, as far excels Mr. Elliston in the se- 
rious, as he falls below him in the lighter cha- 
racters of the drama. Long, long, may we 
continue to see Mr. Elliston glitter through 
Young Howard, and charm in Duke Aranza ; 
but we think it equally just that Mr. Young 
shall interest our curiosity in the Stranger, and 
electrify our feelings in Hamlet. 

In the part of Corporal Foss, a Mr. Carr, 
from the York Theatre, attempted to produce 
an effect—we are sorry to add, that his powers 
were not adequate to his intentions. His de- 
livery is, perhaps, as hard and unpleasant as 
that of any performer who has ever grated our 
ears. Nor did he make amends for the torture 
of our auditory organs by any sacrifice to our 
sense of vision, for he strained his muscles in 
most uncouth directions, and seemed to have 
conceived an idea, that making of faces is an 
evidence of feeling. If so, they must be pret- 
tier faces than any which Mr. Carr that even- 
ing made. But he speaks sensibly, and there 
are some parts, such as Scotch servants, in 
which he might, perhaps, be made exceedingly 
serviceable. He is not announced for re-ap- 
pearance, 

The character of Miss Lucretia Mactab was 
sustained by Mrs. Grove, of the Liverpool stage, 
who has since succeeded to the cast of charac- 
‘ers occupied by poor Mrs. Katharine Powell. 


She is not destitute of humour, and has a stiff 
manner that may fit her very well for the cast 
of old maids, scolding dowagers, and so-forth. 

The 13th of the last month was one of those 
numerous red-letter-days which stand conspi- 
cuously fortunate in the pocket-book of Mr. 
Thomas Dibdin; or, in plainer English, on 
that evening, Mr. Dibdin produced a successful 
comedy. It was called Errors Evcepted, and 
has been thus cast ; 


Mr, Weddy, 
Commodore Convoy,.......Mr. Fawcett, 
Frank Woodland,.........Mr. Young. 


Mr. Convoy,.......- .....Mr. Grove. 
Gabriel Invoice...... Mr. Carles. 


Old Chapman, 
Tom Decamp. 
Richard, Mr. Liston. 
Mir, Wharton, 
Mrs. Litchfield, 
Betty Barnes,........ Mrs. Powell, 
Fanny Gibbs, 


Grumley is a brutal squire of luw origin, to 
whom Frank Woodland’s estate has been mort- 
gaged: and Frank is unable to redeem it, be- 
cause Gabriel Invoice, to whom he has Jent all 
his money, has lost every farthing at the gam- 
ing table. Frank, thus reduced to poverty, is 
about to surrender his claims to the hand of 
Sylvia; but she generously refuses to release 
him, and appoints him to meet her two uncles 
and guardians, the Commodore and Mr. Convoy, 
at the house of the last. About the appointed 
time, Gabrie!, who comes to implore assist- 
ance from his uncles the Conveys, is ushered 
into the parlour, The Commodore enters, sup- 
posing Gabriel to be Sylvia's appointed lover, 
then recognising the unfortunate man to be a 
wretch who attempted to rob him in the morn- 
ing refuses the niece inadroll equivoque. In the 
meanwhile Frank has been put in custody of a 
constable, for an affray with Grumley and the 
uncles, when they hear of his confinement, con- 
clude the prisoner to be Gabrie!, and determine 
on using their influence for his escape, in order 
to save the family from disgrace. They all 
meet in the prison, a satisfactory explanation 
takes place, the marriage of Sylvia is adjusted 
to the Commodore, who has brought with him 
from India a large sum bequeathed to Gabriel's 
wife, pays out of it the amount of the lost mo- 
ney to Frank, who has been the merciful credi- 
tor of Gabriel. 


There is a sort of underplot ia the attachment 
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of Tom Mannerly to Fanny Freeman; Fanny is 
the niece of Betty Barnes, the landlady of an 
inn; and Grumley, in order to gratify his own 
passion for her, has, by his influence in the place, 
opposed Old Mannerly, and sent his own son, 
Tom, to sea. Tom returns, and Richard, a 
servant at the inn, exposing the villany of Grum- 
Jey, procures the union of the young people. 
There is some mirth occasioned by a kind of 
attachment between Lawyer Verdict and Mrs. 
Hall, a widow-milliner, who are also united at 
Jast, 

This plot is certainly very indifferent, al- 
though we have endeavoured, in our analysis, 
to make it as jatelligible as we can; therein 
avoiding the example of some of our witty 
contemporaries, who, by a burlesque statement 
of the incidents in a play, contrive to make that 
ludicrous which may be in reality interesting, 
and throw a colouring of improbability over 
events which may be perfectly natural. We 
have never considered Mr. Dibdin as a con- 
temptible writer, although we do not estimate 
him in the first, or even second rank of authors. 
He certainly has no notion of coustructing a 
serious interest ; noris he always happy even in 
the material incidents of his comic plot ; but for 
the formation of a light and ludicrous dialogue, 
their are few men more eminently qualified ; for 
Mr. Dibdin, though he has been accused of an 
eternal and disgraceful habit of punning, and 
certainly puns very often in a wrong place, 
yet appears to know what sort of puns he may 
properly employ; and accordingly he rarely 
ever presents one which does not excite a 
laugh. 

In plays of higher wit, and in characters 
whose dispositions are not congenial with the 
spirit of punning, we strongly object to a play 
upon wordss but there are some characters, 
and some situations, in which a pun may be 
extremely natural, and extremely comic: whe- 
ther it be purposely uttered by a lively cox- 
comb, or proceed from the mouth of a blunder- 
ing rustic: there is, in this very comedy, an 
excellent pun of the latter description. Frank 
Woodland is making a sketch in Grumley’s 
estate, and says to himself: ‘* Two poachers 
** snaringa hare will do very well in Moreland’s 
‘* manner.---** I don’t know as to that,” says 
Richard the ostler, “ but it won't do at all in 
** Squire Grumley’s manor.” We wish all the 
puns upon the stage were as natural as this is--- 
if they were, punning might be made really re- 
spectable. But if authors, instead of confining 
their puns to one or two characters, are deter- 
mined to make every body pun alike---some 


gravely, and some gaily---some consciously, 
and some unconsciously ; the merit of a few 
jokes will never rescue the play in general froin 
the claws of the critics. 


** Young, nor Liston’s comic sleight, 
** Nor e’en thy drollery, Dibdin, shall have 
** might, 
*¢ To save thy punning plays from nightly din, 
** From snarler’s hiss, from snarler’s grin !” 
Vide Gray’s Garp, 


The actors in general gave every possible 
support to the piece. Mr. Fawcett, that great 
master of the solid-comie, and the gruff pathetic, 
performed the Commodore; and the little that 
he had to do, he did, as usual, admirably. 

Mr. Young was not unequal to the represen- 
tation of Frank; but, perhaps, the principal 
merit of the evening ought to be ascribed to Mr. 
Mathews; who, in the trifling character of 
Verdict, evinced so complete and comic an ori- 
ginality, and, was, nevertheless, so free from 
mummery or disgusting caricature, that we are 
inclined to consider him, rather than Mr. Dib- 
din, as the author of the part. We think, at 
least, that no other actor would have rendered 
it half so prominent. We have been used to 
see all the coxcombs of the stage drawled out 
after the fashion of the Shuffleton school: but 
there is a small, mincing, pointed pertness, a 
sort of switchy sting about the Verdict of Mr. 
Mathews, which is perfectly new and cha- 
racteristic. These parts should always be 
made to resemble soda water---which, though 
totally without body, yet twinges the nose, and 
sparkles as it froths. 

Mr. Liston was highly comic in Richard: 
and ifthe part of Sylvia had been tolerably 
well acted, the whole play would have been, 
as far as the performers are concerned, the most 
creditable exhibition of this season. It was well 
received: although, from its very flimsy tex- 
ture, it is not likely to live through the winter. 

Weare happy to inform our readers, that 
this make-shift, the Haymarket Theatre, is al- 
most arrived at the close of its present course, 
and that the time is rapidly approaching, 


‘© When the gay months of carnival resume 
** Their annual round of glitter and perfume !” 


On Nonday, the 14th of this month, Covent 
Garden Theatre will open; and on Tuesday, 
the 15th, Old Drury will again unlock her 
properties. It is said that Covent Garden is 
undergoing considerable enlargement ; but we 
do not hear of any alieration in Drury Lane. 
The companies of both theatres will, for the 
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most part, continue pretty pearly the same as 
in the last season; except that Mr. Melvin is 
said to be no loager engaged, and that Mr. 
Richard Jones, the Lewis of the Dublin stage, 
is to make his appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre : of him report speaks favourably, 


| Mrs. Dickons, formerly Miss Poole, is en- 

gaged there as a singer, and is to appear in 
Mandane; but some apprehensions are said to 
be entertained, that her dramatic powers arte 

‘| not sufticient to bear her through a principal 
cast of characters. 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


FOR MONTH OF avGusT, 1807. 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 

WE are now enabied to lay before our rea- 
ders the leading features of the treaties of 
peace, signed between France, Russia, and 
Prussia at Tilsit. They are sach as might be 
expected from the vast preponderance obtain- 
ed by the arms of Napoleon. The unhappy 
King of Prus-ia loses nearly half his domini- 
ons. All the territorial possessions of Prussia 
between the Rhine and the Pibe, some of those 
very possessi ins which in 1794 induced Prussia, 
at the expence of her honour, to desert the 
cause of the coniederate kings, are ceded to 
Fraace, to be at her absolute disposal. The 
privcipal provinces in Poland, belonging to 
Prassia, ave likewise ceded to France, and the 
City of Dantzig is restored to its independence. 


The totai loss to Prussia is estimated at 8,723 | 
Germaa square miles, containing a population 


of upwards of five million of inhabitants. 


Whatever is left to Prussia is nearly a value- 
All her 


less remnant of her former grandeur. 
ports are to be shut against Great Britain till 


she makes peace with France, and the King of 


Prussia acknowledges all sovereigns of Napo- 
leon’s creation, and all those he may please to 
create. 


By the fall of her ally Russia gains an aug- 


mentation of territory, how honourably we 
will not determine, consisting of that part of 


Prussian Poland lying northward of the Bug. 


The Emperor Alexander acknowledges all the 
King’s of Napoleon's appointment, and it is 
agreed between the contraciing parties that the 
ceremonial between the Courts of the Thuil- 
leries and Petersburg shall be placed on the 


footing of complete equality and reciprocity. 
yy the 13th article the Emperor Napoleon ac- 
cepts the mediation of Russia to negociate and 
conclude a definitive treaty of peace between 
France and England, upon condition that the 
mediation be accepted by England in one 


month. Alexander accepts the mediation of 
France to conclude a peace with the Ottoman 
Porte, and that decripid and tottering power, 
ia all probability, will not long be suffered to 
occupy a place in the map of Europe. 

The terms of the treaty between France and 
Russia, the habits of social intercourse ia 
which the two sovereigns lived together during 


their residence at Tilsit, their exchange of or- 
|| ders, and the seeming personal regard they en- 
tertained for each other, bave given birth to 
many anxious speculations with regard to the 
private stipulations of that treaty. For our- 
selves, we are ready to confess that we feel our 
full share of anxiety. State necessity might 
\| oblige the Emperor Alexander to make peace 
||) with Napoleon, but where existed the neces- 
sity of throwing himself at once into his arms, 
and appropriating to himself a part of the 
broken fortunes of his ill-starred ally? If ho- 
nour be banishedfrom other men, onght it not 
to exist in the breast of kings? Will Alex- 
ander, the good, the magnanimous Alexander, 
for whom, six months ago, we ransacked the 
stores of our language to find adequate epithets 
of praise, will Alexander join Napoleon in his 
lawless schemes of oppression and domination ? 
Will this prince, a few months ago so just, so 
heroic, so generous, who twice came forward 
|| with all the forces of his empire, and twice 
nobly exposed his person, to sustain the falling 
fortunes of the houses of Austria and Branden- 
burg, now trace back his steps of glory, and 
sully the proud honours of his name by leagues 
of rapine and conventions of spoliation with his 
brother Napoleon? Will this noble-minded 
sovereign, who, till the hour he met Napoleon 
on the raft in the Niemen, had a better right 
than any Prince in Christendom to make the 
glorious boast, that he warred with the proud 
and spared the weak, now reverse the honovr- 
able course of his past reign, and uniie with 
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Napoleon to plunder the distressed and subju- 
gate the defenceless, to seize kingdoms to him- 
self, and portion out the provinces of unoffend- 
ing neighbours among the rapacious vassels of 
his court?) These are fearful questions, which 
time only can determine; but under the present 
aspect of human affairs, these are questions 
which no entightened politician can refrain 
from asking. We hope better from the au- 
spicious promise which the commencement of 
Alexander's reign held forth to the delighted 
and admiring world; we hope better from the 
descendant of the great Czar Peter, from the 
grandson of the immortal Catherine ; and we 
will add, we hope better from the pupil of the 
mild, the amiable, the virtuous La Harpe*. 

So many new sovereigns have been created 
of late, that a new king now excites as little 
emotion as a new peer. Saxony, perhaps, 
against her inclination, has acquired the royal 
dignity, and Jerome Bonaparte is raised to the 
throne of Westphalia. As Napoleon has still 
a large fund of ceded provinces at his disposal, 
and may require others which cannot be re- 
fused him, we may soon expect to hear of fresh 
elevations. To some of the German states a 
change of masters may prove a blessing. If 
we recollect right, Voltaire used to say of the 
goveroment of Prussia, under Frederick the 
Great, ** that Turkey was a republic compared 
** toit;” and perhaps the same might be said, 
with some truth, of the Electorate of Hesse ; 
but who can help feeling regret that the de- 
scendants of the venerable Duke of Brunswick 
shouid be deprived of the dominions so long in 
the possession of their illustrioushouse, and 
over which they reigned with so mild and pa- 
ternal a sway. 

’ The King of Sweden, in Stralsund, still con- 
tinues to reject all offers of pacification, We 
admire his spirit, but, under the circumstances 
in which he is placed, we cannot commend his 
prudence. ‘The conduct of Gustavas, in his 
present circumstances, reminds us of the con- 
duct of his ,edecessor Charles XII. at Ben- 
der. We are persuaded it will be equally 
heroic; we hope it may not prove equally 
unfortunate, With the small number of forces 


* The Emperor Alexander, and his brother 
the Grand Duke Constantine, were educated 
under the tuition of Colonel La Harpe, a Swiss 
gentleman, distinguished for his literary attain- 
nients, the purity of his moral character, and 
his devoted attachment to the cause of justice, 
mumanity and homour. 


that his Swedish Majesty has under his com- 
mand, it is almost physically impossible that 
he should be able to resist the immense bodies 
of troops that the French are now at liberty 
to bring against him, and a protracted defence 
can serve no other purpose than to produce an 
unnecessary waste of human blood. 

Anarmy of 40,000 men, under the command 
of General Junot, is assembling on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, for what purpose we must 
leave it to time to develop. Portugal is too 
feeble to offer a shadow of resistance, and no- 
thing, we believe, but the fear of our taking 
possession of Brazil, prevents Bonaparte from 
dethroning the house of Braganza, and placing 
a prince of the house of Bonaparte on the 
throne of Portugal. What further changes he 
may have in agitation, it is impossible for us to 
foretell, but we sh.tl probably havesome in- 
timation of them, when, the fétes and adulatory 
addresses of the Parisians having passed over, 
Napoleon and his ministers shall have leisure to 
digest their plans. 

DOMESTIC POLITICS, 

The Treaties of Tilsit, with regard fo our- 
selves, have given the war a new direction. 
One of our allies, the King of Prussia, has 
been obliged to declare against us, and there is 
too much reason to suppose that strong endea- 
yours have been used to induce the Emperor 
Alexander to join the confederacy against us. 
This change of seatiment is probably alluded to 
in that part of his Majesty’s Speech, where his 
Majesty expresses himself that he trusts “ his 
‘* Parliament and his People will always be 
ready to support him in every measure which 
may be necessary to defeat the designs of his 
enemies against the independence of his Ma- 
** jesty’s dominions, and to maintain against 
any undue pretensions, and against any 
hostile confederacy, those just rights which 
his Majesty is always desirous to exercise 
** with temper and moderation, but which, as 
** essential to the honour of his Crown and 
‘** (rue interests of his people, he is determined 
** never to surrender.” Much as we should 
deplore the extension of hostilities, we cannot 
with-hold our praise from the firmness of bis 
Majesty’s declaration. The security of England 
depends on her maritime power, and if we 
suffer our maritime rights to be infringed, alt 
our efforts to keep the legions of Bonaparte 
from our shores will be fruitless. Never was 
there a momewt in the annals of England more 
unsuited to concession. If all the powers of 
Europe are not absolutely confederated against 
us, what power can we call our friend, or de- 
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serves the name of an ally? But let not the high 
spirit of Englishmen droop, though we have to 
contend single-handed with France, with all 
Europe at her devotion. For the sufferings of 
humanity we must deplore the conflict; but we 
have no reason to dread the issue, if the valour 
of our seamen and soldiers be directed by wis- 
dom, and the resources of the Empire husbanded 
with economy. 

But if a system of government is to be per- 
severed in, which proscribes two-thirds of the 
population of a country, and denies them the 
use of arms; if corruptions, which even the 
corrupt themselves acknowledge, are to be 
connived at ; and abuses, which all demand the 
correction of, except the men who profit by 
them, are to be perpetuated, then we fear we 
are but ill prepared to sustain the mighty 
shock of the encounter that perhaps awaits us. 
Will the peasantry of Ireland be better dis- 
posed to repel an invader from their shores, 
because an Act of Parliament has passed en- 
abling a Justice of the Peace to break open 
their cottages with impunity, at the dead hour 
of the night, and strip them of their weapon of 
defence? Or will the English Yeomanry pay 
their taxes with greater cheerfulness when they 
aretold, it has been decided by the Lords, that 
to check the growth of the pension-list would 
be to trench upon the prerogative of the 
Crown? 

Itis now ascertained that the expeditions, of 
which we gave some notice in our last, are 
destined to act against Copenhagen, and the 
public are in hourly expectation of important 
intelligence from that quarter. The sea and 
land forces, united, form one of the strongest 
expeditions ever sent from Britain, and the 
most sanguine hopes are entertained of its suc- 
cess; that those hopes may be realized is our 
ardent wish; but as a few hours in all probabi- 
lity will free the public from suspense on so im- 
portant and truly interesting a point, we must 
here, for the present, conclude our monthly 


retrospect. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
SINCE our last, the attention of the two 
Houses of Parliament has chiefly been directed 
to what may be considered as the matter of 
course business necessary to be expedited before 
the conclusion of a session. The strength of the 
opposition and ministerial parties had been 


fully tried, and the preponderance was found 
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so strong in favour of the latter, that some 
time previous to the prorogation, many of the 
leaders of the opposition had left town, thinking 
it fruitless to attack their rivals at this season, 
and therefore the field was left to the Ministers. 
Hence the debates have not been so warm and 
animated as in the earlier parts of the session, 
but more materia] business has been transacted. 

In the House of Lords, Wednesday July the 
2ith, the Irish Insurrection Bill was opposed 
with great force by Lord Holland. Arguing 
in a manner that did honour to his own princi- 
ples, and to the tuition of his immortal uncle, 
he asked how long was the Imperial Parliament 
to continue to legislate for Ireland in the spirit 
of this measure, in defiance of the best princi- 
ples of the Constitution, in the blessings of 
which we cannot allow that unfortunate coun- 
try to participate. But under all their dis- 
couraging oppressions, his Lordship warned 
the people of Ireland not to look abroad for 
assistance or redress, but to bear with patience 
their present grievances, and to hope for a 
fuller enjoyment of their rights. That they 
could only expect from the wisdom and libera- 
lity of this country: if they looked for their 
rights elsewhere, they would only find the 
rights of the sword.——A short conversation 
ensued, but no division teok place on the 
Bill. 

Tuespay, Auvc.3.—The Place Reversion 
Bill, which had passed the Commons with 
scarcely any opposition, was read a second 
time in the Lords, where it met with a perti- 
nacious, and, unhappily, a suceessful opposi- 
tion. The grounds on which it was opposed 
were, that it attacked his Majesty’s preroga- 
tive, and contained insinuations which were 
not warranted by any part of his Majesty’s 
conduct during his long and venerable reign. 
The principal speakers against the Bill, which 
it deserves to be recollected, had received the 
countenance of two Houses of Commons, were, 
Lords Arden, (a Lord of the Bed-chamber) and 
Lord Melville. Lerds Lauderdale, Holland, 
and Boringdon, argued ably in favour of the 
Bill, but on a division of the House it was 
thrown out by a majority of six, the numbers 
for it being nine—against it fificen. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that none of his Ma- 
jesty’s ostensible Cabinet Minister's were pre- 
sent at this discussion. A spirited protest was 


afierwards signed by several of the Noble Lords 
in opposition, and entered on the journals of 
the House, 

Fripay, Auc. 14.—A Message was sent 
to the Commons, requiring their attendance to 
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hear the Royal Assent given to divers Acts of)‘ therto remained unbroken, will continue to. 


Parliament, after which the Lord Chancellor 
addressed the Lords and Commons in his Ma- 
jesty’s name, in the following Speech. 

‘* MY LORDS 4ND GENTLEMEN, 

‘* We have it in command from his Majesty 
** to express the satisfaction with which he 
finds himself enabled to give you that recess, 
which, after the great and diligent exertions 
** which you have made in the dispatch of 
“* public business, must, at this advanced sea- 
son of the year, be so peculiarly desirable. 
‘© His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
** to direct us to return you his thanks for the 
“ steady loyalty and attachment to his Person 
** and Government, and the zealous devotion to 
“* the public service which have characterised 
* all your deliberations, and most especially 
“* to thank you for the seasonable exestions 
** which you have enabled him to make for the 
** augmentation of the Military Force of his 
** Kingdom. 

‘S GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

** His Majesty has commanded us to return 
** you his warmest thanks for the supplies 
** which you have granted with so much chear- 
** fulness for the current year; and when he 
** considers the provision which you have made 
** for those contingent and unforeseen services 
** which the events of the war may render ne- 
** cessary, his Majesty has the great satisfae- 
** tion of recognizing the wisdom wherewith, in 
*¢ a time of extraordinary difficulties, you have 
** anticipated the possible demands which those 
** difficulties may occasion. 

“© MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

‘* His Majesty commands us to assure you, 
** that he deeply deplores the unfortunate issue 
** of the war upon the Continent. 

“* The immense extension of the power and 
‘* influence of France, and the undisguised de- 
* termination of the enemy to employ the 
*¢ means and resources of those countries which 
** he possesses or controuls, for the purpose of 
effecting the ruin of his Majesty's kingdom, 
** undoubtedly present a formidable view of 
‘* the dangers and difficulties which the country 
** has to encounter, 

“+ But his Majesty trusts, that the loyal and 
‘* brave people over whom he reigns are noi to 
** be daunted or disheartened. 

** From the recollection of those difficulties 
*“‘ under which his people have successfully 
** struggled, and of those dangers which they 
** have happily surmounted, his Majesty de- 
“ yives the consolation of believing, that the 
* same spirit and perseverance which have bi- 

Ne. XL1.---Vol. Ll. 


‘“* be exerted with unabated vigour and suc- 
cess, 

** And while his Majesty commands us to re+ 
‘© peat the assurances of his constant readiness 
‘* to entertain any proposals which may lead. 
** to a secure and honourable Peace, he com- 
mands us at the same time to express his con- 
** fidence that his Parliament and his People. 
‘* will feel with him, the necessity of perses. 
‘* vering in those vigorous efforts which alone. 
‘** can give the character of honour to any Ne- 
gotiation, or the prospect of security or per- 
** manency to any Peace. His Majesty, there- 
** fore, trusts that his Parliament and his peo- 
** ple will always be ready to support him, ia 
every measure which may be necessary to 
defeat the designs of his enemies against the 
** independence of his Majesty's dominions, and 
to maintain against any undue pretensions, 
** and against any hostile confederacy, those 
just rights which his Majesty is always de- 
sirous to exercise with temper and modera- 
tien, but which, as essential to the honour 
of his Crown and the true interests of his 
People, he is determined never to sur- 
render.” 

Then a Commission for proroguing the Par- 
liament was read ; after which the Lord Chan- 
cellor said; 

‘* M¥ LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

** By virtue of his Majesty's Commission 
** under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
** directed, and now read, we do, in his Ma- 
‘* jesty’s name, and in obedience to his com- 
** mands, proregue this Parliament to Thurs- 
** day, the 24th day of September next, to be 
** then here holden ; and this Parliament is ac- 
** cordingly proregued to Thursday, the 24th 
‘© day of September next.” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monpay, 27.—Lord Castlereagh 
brought forward his motion respecting the 
Defence of the Realm, and moved the second 
reading of the Bill for enabling certain portions 
of the Militia to volunteer into the line. This 
was opposed on the ground that our military 
force was already sufficiently large. We had, 
it was said, a force on foot greater in propor- 
tion than what any other nation possessed. We 
had 183,000 Regulars, 77,000 Militia, 120,000 
men serving in the Navy, 20,000 in the Artil- 
lery, which made a total of 400,000 in the 
regular pay of the country. There were be- 
sides 300,000 Volunteers in Great Britain, 
which with the Sea Fencibles, and the Volun- 
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serves the name of anally? But let not the high 
spirit of Englishmen droop, though we have to 
contend single-handed with France, with all 
Europe at her devotion. For the sufferings of 
humanity we must deplore the conflict; but we 
have no reason to dread the issue, if the valour 
of our seamen and soldiers be directed by wis- 
dom, and the resources of the Empire husbanded 
with economy. 

But if a system of government is to be per- 
severed in, which proscribes two-thirds of the 
population of a country, and denies them the 
use of arms; if corruptions, which even the 
corrupt themselves acknowledge, are to be 
connived at ; and abuses, which all demand the 
correction of, except the men who profit by 
them, are to be perpetuated, then we fear we 
are but ill prepared to sustain the mighty 
shock of the encounter that perhaps awaits us. 


Will the peasantry of Ireland be better dis- 
posed to repel an invader from their shores, 
because an Act of Parliament has passed en- 
abling a Justice of the Peace to break open 
their cottages with impunity, at the dead hour 


of the night, and strip them of their weapon of 
defence? Or will the English Yeomanry pay 


their taxes with greater cheerfulness when they 
aretold, it has been decided by the Lords, that 
to check the growth of the pension-list would 
be to trench upon the prerogative of the 
Crown? 


Itis now ascertained that the expeditions, of 


which we gave some notice in our last, are 
destined to act against Copenhagen, and the 
public are in hourly expectation of important 
intelligence from that quarter. The sea and 


land forces, united, form one of the strongest 


expeditions ever sent from Britain, and the 
most sanguine hopes are entertained of its suc- 
cess; that those hopes may be realized is our 
ardent wish; but as a few hours in all probabi- 
lity will free the public from suspense on so im- 
portant and truly interesting a point, we must 
here, for the present, conclude our monthly 
retrospect. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


SINCE our last, the attention of the two 
Houses of Parliament has chiefly been directed 
to what may be considered as the matter of 
course business necessary to be expedited before 
the conclusion of a session. The strength of the 
opposition and ministerial parties had been 
fully tried, and the preponderance was found 
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so strong in favour of the latter, that some 
time previous to the prorogation, many of the 
leaders of the opposition had left town, thinking 
it fruitless to attack their rivals at this season, 
and therefore the field was left to the Ministers. 
Hence the debates have not been so warm and 
animated as in the earlier parts of the session, 
but more material business has been transacted. 

In the House of Lords, Wednesday July the 
27th, the Irish Insurrection Bill was opposed 
with great force by Lord Holland. Arguing 
in a manner that did honour to his own princi- 
ples, and to the tuition of his immortal uncle, 
he asked how long was the Imperial Parliament 
to continue to legislate for Ireland in the spirit 
of this measure, in defiance of the best princi- 
ples of the Constitution, in the blessings of 
which we cannot allow that unfortunate coun- 


try to participate. But under all their dis- 
couraging oppressions, his Lordship warned 
the people of Ireland not to look abroad for 
assistance or redress, but to bear with patience 
their present grievances, and to hope for a 
fuller enjoyment of their rights, That they 


could only expect from the wisdom and libera- 


lity of this country: if they looked for their 
rights elsewhere, they would only find the 
rights of the sword.——A short conversation 
ensued, but no division teok place on the 
Bill. 


Tuespay, AvG,3,—The Place Reversion 


Bill, which had passed the Commons with 


scarcely any opposition, was read a second 
time in the Lords, where it met with a perti- 
nacious, and, unhappily, a successful opposi- 
tion. The grounds on which it was opposed 


were, that it attacked his Majesty’s preroga- 


tive, and contained insinuations which were 
not warranted by any part of his Majesty’s 
conduct during his long and venerable reign. 
The principal speakers against the Bill, which 
it deserves to be recollected, had received the 
countenance of two Houses of Commons, were, 
Lords Arden, (a Lord of the Bed-chamber) and 
Lord Melville. Lords Lauderdale, Holland, 
and Boringdon, argued ably in favour of the 
Bill, but on a division of the House it was 
thrown out by a majority of six, the numbers 
for it being nine—against it fifteen. It is @ 
remarkable circumstance that none of his Ma- 
jesty’s “ostensible Cabinet Minister's were pre- 
sent at this discussion. A spirited protest was 


afierwards sigued by several of the Noble Lords 
in opposition, and entered on the journals of 
the House, 
Fripay, Auc. 14.—A Message was sent 
to the Commons, requiring their attendauce to 


of 
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hear the Royal Assent given to divers Acts of >‘ 
Parliament, after which the Lord Chancellor 
addressed the Lords and Commons in his Ma- 
jesty's name, in the following Speech, 
‘* MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

** We have it in command from his Majesty 
“* to express the satisfaction with which he 
** finds himself enabled to give you that recess, 
which, after the great and diligent exertions 


“ 


. 
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therto: remained unbroken, will continue to. 
be exerted with unabated vigour and suc- 
cess. 

** And while his Majesty commands us to ree 
peat the assurances of his constant readiness 
to entertain any proposals which may lead. 
to a secure and honourable Peace, he com- — 
mands us at the same time to express his con- 
fidence that his Parliament and his People 


which you have made in the dispatch of 
** public business, must, at this advanced sea- 
** son of the year, be so peculiarly desirable. 

** His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
“ to direct us to return you his thanks for the 
“* steady loyalty and attachment to his Person 
and Government, and the zealous devotion to 
** the public service which have characterised 
all your deliberations, and most especially 
to thank you for the seasonable exegtions 
** which you have enabled him to make for the 
** augmentation of the Military Force of his 
** Kingdom. 

** GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
** His Majesty has commanded us to return 


you his warmest thanks for the supplies 
which you have granted with so much chear- 


** fulness for the current year; and when he 
<* considers the provision which you have made 
*< for those contingent and unforeseen services 
** which the events of the war may render ne- 


“ cessary, his Majesty has the great satisfac» 
tion of recognizing the wisdom wherewith, in 


$¢ a time of extraordinary difficulties, you have 
“* anticipated the possible demands which those 
** difficulties may occasion. 

MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 


** His Majesty commands us to assure you, 
* that he deeply deplores the unfortunate issue 


s+ of the war upon the Continent. 

“« The immense extension of the power and 
influence of France, and the undisguised de- 
“+ termination of the enemy to employ the 
<< means and resources of those countries which 
** he possesses or controuls, for the purpose of 
* effecting the ruin of his Majesty's kingdom, 
** undoubtedly present a formidable view of 
‘* the dangers and difficulties which the country 
** has to encounter, 

** But his Majesty trusts, that the loyal and 
«< brave people over whom he reigns are noi to 
** be daunted or disheartened. 
** From the recollection of those difficulties 
under which his people have successfully 
struggled, and af those dangers which they 
have happily surmounted, his Majesty de- 
rives the consolation of believing, that the 
* same spirit and perseverance which have bi- 

Ne. X11.---Vol. Li. 
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will feel with him, the necessity of perse- 
vering in those vigorous efforts which alone. 
can give the character of honour to any Ne- 
gotiation, or the prospect of security or per- 
‘* manency to any Peace. His Majesty, there- 
** fore, trusts that his Parliament and his peo- 
‘* ple will always be ready to support him, ia 
every measure which may be necessary to 


defeat the designs of his enemies against the 
** independence of his Majesty’s dominions, and. 
‘* to maintain against any undue pretensions, 
‘* and against any hostile confederacy, those 
just rights which his Majesty is always de- 
sirous to exercise with temper and modera- 


tien, but which, as essential to the honour 
of his Crown and the true interests of his 


People, he is determined never to sur- 
** render.”” 

Then a Commission for proroguing the Par- 
liament was read; after which the Lord Chan- 
cellor said; 


LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 


“ By virtue of hi¢ Majesty’s Commission 
‘¢ under the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
**< directed, and now read, we do, in his Ma- 
‘* jesty’s name, and in obedience to his com- 


** mands, proregue this Parliament to Thurs- 


“* day, the 24th day of September next, to be 
‘* then here holden ; and this Parliament is ac- 
‘* cordingly prorogued to Thursday, the 24th 
‘© day of September next.” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Monpay, 27.—Lord Castlereagh 
brought forward his motion respecting the 
Defence of the Realm, and moved the second 
reading of the Bill for enabling certain portions 
of the Militia to volunteer into the line. This 
was opposed on the ground that our military 
force was already sufficiently large. We had, 
it was said, a force on foot greater in propor- 
tion than what any other nation possessed. We 
had 183,000 Regulars, 77,000 Militia, 120,000 
men serving in the Navy, 20,000 in the Artil- 
lery, which made a total of 400,000 in the 
regular pay of the country. There were be- 
sides 300,000 Volunteers in Great Britain, 
which with the Sea Fencibles, and the Volus- 
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lanteers of Ireland, made an aggregate of nearly | 
one million of men armed for our defence. | 
With such a foree, it was contended that we. 
had no occasion for the ballot, which would | 
fall on those classes least able to bear it. It) 
was contended also, that the new system would | 
tend to overthrow that of Mr. Windham, on! 
which several members bestowed the highest. 
commendations, and that it would prove more | 
harrassing to the people than efficacious in its | 
effects. —On a division of the House, the oppo- 
sition amendment was rejected by a majority 
of 97. 

Turspay, Jury 28.—Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Perceval delivered Messages from his Ma- 
jesty, respecting the Subsidiary Treaties en- 
tered into with the Kings of Prussia and 
Sweden, which were ordered to be referred to 
a Committee of Supply. 

Fripay, Jury 31.—The sum of 180,000!. 
was voted to his Majesty to make good the 
like sum granted to the King of Prussia, by 
Lord Hutchinson, in consequence of the ex- 
igency of affairs at that time in Germany. 

Monpbay, 3.—Mr. Sheridan presented 
a petition from several publicans, &c. praying 
relief from the jurisdiction exercised over them 
by the Magistrates; and after commenting on 
the hardships to which publicans, &c. were at 
present exposed from eppressive police officers, 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
regulating of ale-houses, and the licencing the 
retailers of wine. 

Wepnespay, Ava. 5.---Lord Castlereagh’s 
Military Transfer Bill was read and passed. 

Fripay, Ava. 1.---Mr. Bankes brought | 
forward a motion for a Committee to inspect 
the Lords’ Journals, with relation to the Place 
Reversion Bill, which was agreed to ; and on 
Monday, August 10, the Honourable Member 
moved, that ** An humble Address be presented 
** to his Majesty, requesting that he would be 
** graciously pleased not to grant any Office, 
** Place, Employment, or Salary in Reversion, 


** or for joint lives in any part of the United 
** Kingdom, until six weeks after the com- 
** mencement of the next session of Parliament.” 
This motion was also agreed to, and ordered to 
be presented by such of the Members as are of 
his Majesty's Privy Council. 

Tuvrspay, 13.—Mr. Sheridan, ina 
most brilliant speech, called the attention of 
the House to the state of Ireland. It was 
doubtless the policy of the United Kingdom, 
he said, to cultivate her internal strength. He 
was tired of hearing of our Continental allies. 
What benefit had we reaped from them? 
‘© When I look at the map of Europe,” said 
the Orator, ** where Mr. Burke once thought 
France a blank, he saw but France. 
‘* Bonaparte has surrounded his empire not 
‘* merely with such a barrier as the vanity 
“© of Louis XLV. aspired to; he has surrounded it 
** with kingdoms and empires of his own cre- 
* ation:—his outworks and pallisadoes are 
crowns and sceptres——thrones are his mar- 
* tello towers—and Kings his sentinels.’’——— 
Mr. Sheridan concluded a most animated 
speech, in the course of which he was repeat- 
edly cheered by the House, with moving a re- 
solution, that the House would immediately, 
on the meeting of the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment, proceed to take into its most serious 
and solemn consideration the state and con- 
dition of Ireland, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the previous question, which, after a short con- 
versation, in which Mr. Windham, Mr. Per- 
ceval, and Mr. Lockhart were the principal 
speakers, was carried by a majority of 76 
to 33, 

Faipay, Ava. 14.—The House attended 
the Speaker to the Lords to hear his Majesty’s 
Commission for proroguing the Parliament 
read; after which the Commons returned to 
their own House, and having heard his Ma- 


jesty’s Speech read from the Chair, immediately 


broke up. 


BIRTHS, 

On Tharsday, August 6, Lady Ellenborough, 
of a still-born child. 

The wife of Major Hill, of Ludborough, near 
Louth, of three children, who are.all doing 
well. Mr. and Mrs. Hill had, before this ad- 
dition, three children in arms ! 

A lady was lately delivered of a boy with 
one arm only, the right arm being off as far up 


as the shoulder, This extraordinary defect can® 


be accounted forin no other way than that the 
lady, in the early part of her pregnancy, before 
she was sensible of her condition) went to see 
some wax-work, where the effigy of the gallant 
Hero of Trafalgar was represented with the 
loss of his right arm. 

Lately a poor woman, aged 22 years, resid- 
ing at Lahinch, near Ennistimon, Ireland, was 
sately delivered of five children, three sons and 
two daughters, who, with the mother, are ali 
in a most thriving way. 
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MARRIED. 

On the 6th of April, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Maria Cristina, daughter of his Ma- 
jesty Ferdinand the Fourth, King of the Two 
Sicilies, to his Royal Highness. Prince Charles 
Felix of Savoy, Duke of Genevois, brother to 
his Majesty the King of Sardinia. 

At Marybone Church, H. Merrick Hoare, 
Esq. son of the late Sir R. Hoare, Bart. to 
Miss Sophia Thrale, of Great Cumberland- 
street. 

At Addiscombe-place, near Croydon, the 
Hon. J. W. Grimston, to the Right Hon. Lady 
C. Jenkinson. 

At St. Georges’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Licut. Col. Leigh, of the 10th (or Prince of 
Wales's) Light Dragoons, te the Hon, Miss 
Byron. 

Sir J. W. Smythe Gardiner, Bart. of Roche- 
court, Hants, to Miss Irances Moseley, sister 
of Sir Oswald Mosestv,; Bart, 

At Harrow, the Rev. Charles Hawkins, Rec- 
tor of Kelston, to Miss Augusta Cockburn, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir James Cock- 
burn, Bart. 

At Ellesmere, Mr. John Hughes, an old ba- 
chelor of 85 vears of age, who has been bellman 
of the same place upwards of 60 years, to Mrs, 
Anna Dulson, of the same place, a widow, aged 
82. The groom’s man was 78, the bride’s-maid 
75; making a total of 320 years. The novelty 
of the scene brought together a vast concourse 
of people; the church-yard was crowded while 
the ceremony was perfomed, and the happy 
couple was met at the church-door by three 
violin players, playing ** Come, haste to the 
** Wedding.”” The whole concluded with a 
ball at night, which was opened by the bride 
and bride’s-maid. 

DIED. 

On Sunday morning, August 23, at one o'clock, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, at her house at 
Brompton. Her Grace complained, about 12 
o'clock, of a violent pain in her stomach, and 
desired to be left alone ; but her attendants vi- 
siting her a short time afterwards, she seemed 
faint and low, and soon expired without a 
groan. She had attained her 70th year, and 
was beloved for her amiable qualities, and the 
excellence and humanity of her disposition. 
Her Grace, when she married the late Duke, 
was the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave, and 
was the most beautiful woman of her day. In 
consequence of its being contrary to etiquette 
for one of the Royal Family to marry a Bri- 
tish subject, the Duchess was nat received at 


Court, though a great favourite with the Royal 
Family; and it is therefore probable, that the 
ceremony of a Court mourning will be dispensed 
with on the melancholy occasion, The imme- 
diate occasion of the Duchess’s death, was an 
effusion of water into the cavity of the chest. 
Her Royal Highness was the daughter of Sir 
Edward Walpole, and has left issue the present 
Duke of Gloucester and Princess Sophia. 

On the 4th of August, Spencer Perceval 
Stuart, S. S. the infant son of Ferdinand Smyth 
Stuart, great grandson of King Charles II. _ 

At his seat at Hackwood Park, in the 76th 
year of his age, the Right Hon, Thomas Lord 
Bolton, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulo- 
rum of the county of Southampton, and Gover- 
norand Vice-Admiral of the Isle of Wight. 

At Mongewell, the Lady of the Bishop of 
Durham. 

At her house in York-street, the Right Hon. 
Sarah Baroness Waterpark, relict of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Cavendish, Bart. Her 
Ladyship is succeeded in her title by her eldest 
son, Sir Richard Cavendish. 

Lately, at Bath, Mrs. Parkyns, lady of —~ 
Parkyns, Esq. nephew to the late Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, of Bunny Park, and cousin to the Rt, 
Hon. Lord Ranclitffe. 

Mr. Quintin Kay, of Ludgate-hill, London, 
an eminent upholsterer: he was a native of 
Doncaster: by his will he has left 300/. per 
ann. to charitable purposes in that town. This 
is the same gentleman who has bequeathed 
10,000/. to the poor carpet weavers at Leeds. 

After a lingering and painful illness, the 
Right Hon. Baroness Howard de Walden and 
Braybrooke, in her 60th year. 

Mrs. K. Powell, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
(formerly of the Theatre Royal Manchester). 
She played the preceding evening in Dibdin’s 
new Comedy. 

A few days ago, aged 88, Mr. W. Sheffield, 
sen. of Roughbrough, near New Malton, far- 
mer. A singular circumstance happened to the 
above person, 49 years ago; when, being in 
company with fiye of six persons bathing at 
Bridling Quay, a wanton shot was fired from a 
vessel leaving the harbour; he was sitting on 
the Cliff top, and in the act of drawing his 
stocking over his ancle, the ball struck him 
close to his fingers ends, and shot his foot and 
ancle to atoms, at the same time taking a carl 
of the wig of a gentleman of the name of War- 
cup, who was in company with him. 

At the Broadstone, Ireland, Mr. Crobally, 
aged 128 years. ‘Till within these six weeks, 
he had never experienced two days illness, 
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Fig. No. \.---Aw eveaant Caryrso Rose, 
made of rich imperial muslin of a beautiful 
light yellow, finished at the extreme edge in a 
line of embossed silver and gold, worked in 
light open flowers, ornamented down the front, 
and round each side of the train, which is 
sloping off from the bend of the knee, with stars 
worked in small pearls, fastened in the centre 
with a gold stud; the front and back is made 
all in one; the waist unusually long, and tight 
to the form, though cut in various shapes ; this 
robe is worn over a rich white satin train pet- 
ticoat, worked round the bottom with stars of 
pearls and dead fold, to correspond with the 
dress; the sleeves are white satin, made tight 
across the shoulders, and hangs in smal! folds 
down the arm, inlet from the bottom of the 
sleeve, and crosses to the back part of the 
shoulder with a wreath of embossed gold and 
silver in open needie-work. A small white 
Calypso cap, embroidered with gold. The 
hair is worn, parted in waves over the fore- 
head, and in small ringlets down each side of 
the face. Over the head is thrown, in grace- 
ful negligence, a long drapery of white Parisian 
net, tastefally embroidered into a pheasant’s 
eye. Ear-rings and necklace of diamonds; 
shoes white satin, spotted with gold. 

Fig. No. 2.---A dress and train petticoat of 
rich white Italian sarsnet, with an embroidery 
of grape vine and leaves, worked very light in 
gold thread, made open behind, and fastened 
with gold buttons down to the bottom of the 
train. The dress is made about a quarter and 
a half shorter than the petticoat, which is em- 
droidered ail round with gold lace about an inch 
in breadth; the back is made quite pla’a and laced 
in the middle with gold cord. Sleeves of white 
lace over white satin, made tight to the form of 
the shoulder; the bosom is made entire! ystraight, 
drawn tight in the centre to the busk, orna- 
mented with a wreath of small gold leaves, 
Head-dress entirely of hair, combed straight on 
the right side of the head, formed into knots 
at the top of the head, fastened with a diamond 
comb, and is finished with a profusion of small 
curls, down the front of the head. Brace- 
lets of dead gold and diamonds round the thick 
part of the arm, Neck-lace and ear-rings of 
the same. Straw coloured kid gloves; white 
kid shoes trimmed with gold lace, 


Fig. No. 3.—Ay Erenine Dress rorGry- 
TLEMEN, is composed of double-breasted dark 
blue coats with large yellow double gilt but- 
tons; white quilting Marsailles waistcoat ; light 
brown kerseymere breeches, with strings to the 
knees; white silk stockings ; shoes in buckles. 

GENERAL OBSERFATIONS ON GENTLEMEN'S 
DRESS, 

Morning coats of various mixtures are worn ; 
the parsley mixture is decidedly the most 
fashionable, and that made single-breasted, 
with a collar of the same cloth, largish size 
plated buttons, and without pocket flaps. 
Striped Marseilles quilting waistcoats , single- 
breasted, or plain buff kerseymere waistcoats, 
of a pale colour, single-breasted, but not bound. 
Drab colour kerseymere pantaloons with Hes- 
sian boots, or India Nankin trowsers and gai- 


ters. Dark olives, with covered buttons, retain 
their full share of the field, although the dark 
forest green has entered into competition 
against it, and is most ably supported by the 
blue, which, with a gilt button, is likely to 
retain a preference. White quilting Marseilles 
waisteoats, single-breasted, are still considered 
the most genteel, and very light drabs or nap- 
kin for breeches. 


Parisian Winnow Furniture composed 
of fine India muslin; one half is white, and 
the other a beautiful rose colour; the edge of 
the white curtain is richly embroidered with a 
wreath of blue bottles and buds; the other 
curtain has a rich embroidery of concave. or 
foil work ; the curtains are carelessly drawn 
back on each side of the window, and confined 
with two fancy ornaments. The drapery of the 
curtains is made of a sky blue muslin, lined 
through with pink sarsnet to correspond with 
the curtain: the drapery has also a maguificent 
border and fringe round the edge of dark brown 
floss silk, rich large egg tassels at each corner 
of the drapery. The drapery is cut square at 
one end, and made long, thrown over a rich 
gold vase, and nearly reaches the ornament that 
confines the curtain. The other part of the 
drapery is brought deep over the front of the 
white curtain, and is cut and drawn inirre- 
gular folds over the vase, which shews some 


part of the pink lining, and produces an elegant 
effect. 
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SPORTING VARIETIES. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHOOTING. 


** Some there are who hardy range the purple heath 
** Or naked stubble, where from field to field 

** The sounding coveys urge their lab’ring flight, 

$* Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 

The gun’s unerring thunder,” 


ARMSTRONG, 


THE shooting season being about to com- 
mence, it may not be displeasing to our sport- 
ing readers to furnish them with a few general! 
observations on that amusing and invigorating 
exercise. —In the choice of a gun every sports- 
man is governed by his own fancy, or by cir- 
cumstances which admit of a great variety of 
modifications. For a tall long-armed man, the 
stock of a gun should be longer, than for one of 
less stature, and shorter arm. A strait stock is 
proper for him who bas high shoulders, and a 
short neck; for, if it be much bent, it would be 
difficult for him, especially in the quick motion 
required in shooting at a running or flying ob- 
ject, to place the but of the gun stock firmly to 
the shoulder. On the contrary, a mdn with low 
shoulders and a long neck, requires a stock 
much bent. The choice of a fowling piece, 
therefore, must depend on the stature or make 
of the sportsman. 

As a means of attaining the art of shooting 
» flying, many young persons are advised to shoot 
at swallows, but the flight of these birds are so 
irregular and swift, and so unlike the motion 
of those birds which are the object of sport, that 
we think ita bad method. No mode is so ad- 
vantageous as the actual practice of shooting 
game, whereby that trepidatien and alarm, 
which most men feel upon the rising of the co- 
vey, will be sooner conquered; for, while 
these are possessed, even in the most trifling de- 
gree, no one will attain to be a good and steady 
Biot. 

Practice soon teaches the sportsman the pro- 
per distance at which he should shoot. The 
distance at which he ought infallibly to kill 
any kind of game with patent shot, No. 3, 
provided the aim be well taken, is, from twenty- 
five to thirty-five paces, for the footed, and 
from forty to forty-five paces for the winged 
game. Beyond this distance, even to fifty or 
fifty-five paces, both partridges and hares are 
sometimes killed, but, in general, the hares are 
only slightly wounded, and carry away the shot; 


and the partridge, at that distance, presents so 
small a surface, that they frequently escape un- 
touched, 

A fowling piece should not be fired more than 
twenty or twenty-five times without being 
washed ; a barrel, when foul, neither shoots so 
ready, ner carries the shot so far, as when clean. 
The flint, pan, and hammer, should be well 
wiped after each shot; and the flint should be 
frequently changed, without waiting until it 
misses fire. j 

At all times of the shooting season, the sports- 
man should go out in the morning before the 
dew is off. At that time “the shepherds and 
their flocks, the husbandmen and their teams, 
have not entirely spread over the fields, and 
have, as yet, sprung but a small quantity of 
game ; the scents of the preceding night will 
also be more warm, and the dogs hit them off 
better. The colour of the dress which the 
shooter should wear, is deserving of notice, 
Green is unquestionably the best in the early 
part of the season, whilst the leaves remain on 
the trees. For, if he is clad in a glaring co- 
lour, when the face of the country retains its 
verdure, the game will perceive his approach 
more easily, aod from a greater distance. In 
winter, for the same reason, his dress should be 
composed of a dark or some colour resembling 
that of the dead leaf. 

For the use and convenience of those who 
love the sport of shooting water fow!, we will 
here invert ao infallible receipt to exclude wa- 
ter and dampness from penetrating their boots. 
For this purpose the boots should be made of 
soft cow leather, well seasoned, and rendered 
as much water-proof as they can be, by the 
qual.ty of the leather and the closeness of the 
sewing. Take of tallow half a pound, hog’s 
lard four ounces, new bees’ wax two ounces, 
turpentine two ounces, olive oil two ounces; 
meit the whole together in an earthen pipkin 
over the fire, and’ stir it well while melting. 
The night before it is proposed to go a shooting 
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Fig. No, \.---Aw eveaant Caryrso Rope, 
made of rich imperial muslin of a beautiful 
light yellow, finished at the extreme edge in a 
line of embossed silver and gold, worked in 
light open flowers, ornamented down the front, 
and round each side of the train, which is 
sloping off from the bend of the knee, with stars 
worked in small pearls, fastened in the centre 
with a gold stud; the front and back is made 
all in one; the waist unusually long, and tight 
to the form, though cut in various shapes ; this 
robe is worn over a rich white satin train pet- 
ticoat, worked round the bottom with stars of 
pearls and dead fold, to correspond with the 
dress; the sleeves are white satin, made tight 
across the shoulders, and bangs in small folds 
down the arm, inlet from the bottom of the 
sleeve, and crosses to the back part of the 
shoulder with a wreath of embossed gold and 
silver in open needle-work. A small white 
Calypso cap, embroidered with gold. The 
hair is worn, parted in waves over the fore- 
head, and in small ringlets down each side of 
the face. Over the head is thrown, in grace- 
ful negligence, a long drapery of white Parisian 
net, tastefally embroidered into a pheasant’s 
eye. Ear-rings and necklace of diamonds; 
shoes white satin, spotted with gold. 

Fig. No. 2.---A dress and train petticoat of 
rich white Italian sarsnet, with an embroidery 
of grape vine and leaves, worked very light in 
gold thread, made open behind, and fastened 
with gold buttons down to the bottom of the 
train. The dress is made about a quarter and 
a half shorter than the petticoat, which is em- 
droidered all round with gold lace about an inch 
in breadth; the back is made quite plain and laced 
in the middle with gold cord. Sleeves of white 
lace over white satin, made tight to the form of 
the shoulder; the bosom is made entirel ystraight, 
drawn tight in the centre to the busk, orna- 
mented with a wreath of small gold leaves, 
Head-dress entirely of hair, combed straight on 
the right side of the head, formed into knots 
at the top of the head, fastened with a diamond 
comb, and is finished with a profusion of small 
curls, down the front of the head. Brace- 
jets of dead gold and diamonds round the thick 
part of the arm. Neck-lace and ear-rings of 
the same, Straw coloured kid gloves ; white 
kid shoes trimmed with gold lace, 


Fig. No. 3.—An Evenine Dress ror 
TLEMEN, is composed of double-breasted dark 
blue coats with large yellow double gilt but- 
tons; white quilting Marsailles waistcoat ; light 
brown kerseymere breeches, with strings to the 
knees; white silk stockings ; shoes in buckles. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENTLEMEN'S 
DRESss, 

Morning coats of various mixtures are worn ; 
the parsley mixture is decidedly the most 
fashionable, and that made single-breasted, 
with a collar of the same cloth, largish size 
plated buttons, and without pocket flaps. 
Striped Marseilles quilting waistcoats , singie- 
breasted, or plain buff kerseymere waistcoats, 
of a pale colour, single-breasted, but not bound. 
Drab colour kerseymere pantaloons with Hes- 
sian boots, or India Nankin trowsers and gai- 
ters. Dark olives, with covered buttons, retain 
their full share of the field, although the dark 
forest green has entered into competition 
against it, and is most ably supported by the 
blue, which, with a gilt button, is likely to 
retain a preference. White quilting Marseilles 
waisteoats, single-breasted, are still considered 
the most genteel, and very light drabs or nau- 
kin for breeches. 


Winnow Furniture composed 
of fine India muslin; one half is white, and 
the other a beautiful rose colour; the edge of 
the white curtain is richly embroidered with a 
wreath of blue bottles and buds; the other 
curtain has a rich embroidery of coneave. or 
foil work ; the curtains are carelessly drawn 
back on each side of the window, and confined 
with two fancy ornaments. The drapery of the 
curtains is made of a sky blue muslin, lined 
through with pink sarsnet to correspond with 
the curtain: the drapery has also a maguificent 
border and fringe round the edge of dark brown 
floss silk, rich large egg tassels at each corner 
of the drapery. The drapery is cut square at 
one end, and made long, thrown over a rich 
gold vase, and nearly reaches the ornament that 
confines the curtain. The other part of the 
drapery is brought deep over the front of the 
white curtain, and is cut and drawn inirre- 
gular folds over the vase, which shews some 


part of the pink lining, and produces an elegant 
effect. 
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SPORTING VARIETIES. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SHOOTING. 


«© Some there are who hardy range the purple heath 
** Or naked stubble, where from field to field 

** The sounding coveys urge their lab’ring flight, 

$* Eager amid the rising cloud to pour 

** The gun's unerring thunder,” 


THE shooting season being about to com- 
mence, it may not be displeasing to our sport- 
ing readers to furnish them with a few genera! 
observations on that amusing and invigorating 
exercise.—In the choice of a gun every sports- 
man is governed by his own fancy, or by cir- 
cumstances which admit of a great variety of 
modifications, Fora tall long-armed man, the 
stock of a gun should be longer, than for one of 
less stature, and shorter arm. A strait stock is 
proper for him who has high shoulders, and a 
short neck ; for, if it be much bent, it would be 
difficult for him, especially in the quick motion 
required in shooting at a running or flying ob- 
ject, to place the but of the gun stock firmly to 
the shoulder. On the contrary, a mdn withlow 
shoulders and a long neck, requires a stock 
much bent. The choice of a fowling piece, 
therefore, must depend on the stature or make 
of the spertsman. 

As a means of attaining the art of shooting 
flying, many young persons are advised to shoot 
at swallows, but the flight of these birds are so 
irregular and swift, and so unlike the motion 
of those birds which are the object of sport, that 
we think ita bad method. No mode is so ad- 
vantageous as the actual practice of shooting 
game, whereby that trepidatien and alarm, 
which most men feel upon the rising of the co- 
vey, will be sooner conquered; for, while 
these are possessed, even in the most trifling de- 
gree, no one will attain to be a good and steady 

Practice soon teaches the sportsman the pro- 
per distance at which he should shoot. The 
distance at which he ought infallibly to kill 
any kind of game with patent shot, No. 3, 
provided the aim be well taken, is, from twenty- 
five to thirty-five paces, for the footed, and 
from forty to forty-five paces for the winged 
game. Beyond this distance, even to fifty or 
fifty-five paces, both partridges and hares are 
sometimes killed, but, in general, the hares are 
only slightly wounded, and carry away the shot; 


ARMSTRONG, 

and the partridge, at that distance, presents so . 
small a surface, that they frequently escape un- m a 
touched. 
A fowling piece should not be fired more than He 


twenty or twenty-five times without being 
washed ; a barrel, when foul, neither shoots so 
ready, ner-carries the shot so far, as when clean. 
The flint, pan, and hammer, should be well 
wiped after each shot; and the flint should be 
frequently changed, without waiting until it 
misses fire. 

At all times of the shooting season, the sports- 
man should go out in the morning before the ae 
dew is off. At that time “the shepherds and 
their flocks, the husbandmen and their teams, : 
have not entirely spread over the fields, and 
have, as yet, sprung but a small quantity of 
game; the scents of the preceding night will 
also be more warm, and the dogs hit them of 
better. The colour of the dress which the 
shooter should wear, is deserving of notice. 
Green is unquestionably the best in the early 
part of the season, whilst the leaves remain on j 
the trees. For, if he is clad in a glaring co- he 
lour, when the face of the country retains its 
verdure, the game will perceive his approach 


more easily, and from a greater distance. In res 
winter, for the same reason, his dress should be $iea 
composed of a dark or some colour resembling ef 
that of the dead leaf. eo 
For the use and convenience of those who ta 
love the sport of shooting water fowl, we will ok 
here insert an infallible receipt to exclude wa- q 
ter and dampness from penetrating their boots. ; at 
For this purpose the boots should be made of Bagel 
soft cow leather, well seasoned, and rendered . 
as mwth water-proof as they can be, by the one 


qual.ty of the leather and the closeness of the 

sewing. Take of tallow half a pound, hog’s ; 
lard four ounces, new bees’ wax two ounces, 
turpentine two ounces, olive oil two ounces; 
meit the whole together in an earthen pipkia 
over the fire, and stir it well while melting. 
The vight before it is proposed to go a shooting 
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water fowl, care must be taken that the boots 
have no dampness; they must then be warmed 
gradually at a clear fire, and when well heated, 
must be liberally anointed with the preceding 
composition, which should be previously melted 
to such a degree of heat that the hand can but 
just bear it ; so much of the composition should 
be applied as the leather will suck up in re- 
peated rubbings. On the next morning the 
boots will feel a little stiff im putting on, but 
the warmth of the leg will soon render them 
supple. When the boots are new, it will be 
necessary to wear them two or three times be- 
fore they are anointed, in order to take away 
the oily dressing which all new leather has. 
With boots thus prepared, the sportsman may 
wade whole days in bogs and swamps, without 
fear either of wet or damp, being sure to as 
home with dry legs and feet. 

Cricxer.—The grand match in Lord's 
Ground between the gentlemen of the Homer- 
ton Club, Lord T. Beauclerk, T. Mellish, Esq. 
and Mr. Pontefax, against nine of the County 
of Essex. 8B. Aislabie, Esq. and Mr. Budd; 
Mr. Lord, and T. Walker, for five hundred 
guineas aside, was decided on Friday, 2ist of 
August, in favour of the latter, by fourteen 
runs—The following is the state of the innings : 

Essex. 
First innings........... 46 
Becond 


123 

Homerton. 
51 
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The Cricket-match of the Cowfold and 


Twineham Club, against the rest of the County 
of Sussex, with each three picked men, which 
was played on the Prinoce’s Ground, at Brigh- 
ton, on the 20th and 2ist of August, termi- 
nated in favour of the Club, by six wi ckeis. 


Captain Barclay, who is training at East 
Dean, under Gully and Ward, for his great 


pedestrian performance against Wood, at New- 


market, which will take place on the 2d of 
October next, alternately takes physic and 
bathes every other morning; and after the 


lavings of Old Neptune, his appetite is so 
keen, that two or three pounds of beef stakes 


are necessarily provided for his break- 
fast. The Captain, it is said, can now run 
seven miles an hour, for twelve successive 
hours. Wood, therefore, to beat his antagonist 


calculating on the distance he is to give him, 
must maintain his speed at the rate of nine mile® 
an hour. 

At Egham Races, August 27, the Handicap 
Plate of 501. was won at two heats, by Mr. 
Fermor's b. c. Hawk, by Buzzard. The other 
501. was won (also attwo heats) by Mr. Fer- 
mor's br. m. Pelisse. 

Tunbridge Races, on the whole, turned out 
but indifferent. It was Mr. Trevannion’s horse 
Hotspur, which took the lead. The after- 
noon’s sport, on the last day, was very good ; 
besides the 50/. Sweepstakes, there were dif- 
ferent matches well contended. 

Dvet.—On Friday se’nnight, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, a due] was fought ina 
field at the Grange, near Stroud, in Glouces- 
tershire, between Lieutenant H——, of the 
3d regiment of Buffs, and Lieutenant D—, 
of the S2d regiment of Foot, both stationed at 
Stroud, upon the recruiting service. The latter 
gentléman received the shot of his antagonist 
(Lientenant H.) through the arm and body, 
and was carried from the field by a spectator! 
Lieutenant H. and his second immediately ab- 
sconded, 

Boxina.—The renewed combat between the 
younger Belcher and Dutch Sam, (between 
whose friends there has been so much conten- 
tion respecting the stakes, (as contended for by 
these pugilists in the late battle), took place on 
| Thursday, August 20th, on Howfield Common, 
two miles from Crawley, in Sussex, 

The thirty-first round decided the event of 
the battle, although Belcher stood up five 
more rounds. Sam hit him, inthis round, se- 
veral tremendous face and bedy blows, and fol- 
lowed him to all parts of the ring, when 
Belcher fell, but kept bis body erect, as if for 


the last trial at the foul blow, Until the 36th 


round, Sam could only be compared toa fe- 
rocious bull-dog attacking his prey ; and Jem 
Belcher took his brother from the ring, after 
he had received the most severe beating possi- 
ble to conceive. He was put into a gentle- 


man’s chariot, ina helpless state, The beat- 
ing was chiefly on the left side, from the kid- 


nies to the crown of the head. Sam dressed 
himself in the ring with great sang froid, and his 
only injury was a severe blow under the eye, 
and a few simple marks. 


The Game Chicken comes to town on the 8th 


of September, to put himself in training to fight 


Gulley on the the 12th of October, for a wager 
of 400 guineas. Captain Halliday and Barclay 
back the Chicken, and Mr. Mellish is the pa- 
‘tronizer of Gulley. 
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-INCONSTANT LOVE 
The Words by the Marchioness of _ 
THE MUSIC BY 


D. CORRI, 


AUTHOR OF THE MUSIC TO THE TRAVELLERS. | 
Composed expressly and exclusively for Le Beau Monde,or 


Literary & Fashionable Magazine for September 1807. 
or Flute 4 
PIANO. ‘ 
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Love; Like the But-- -ter--fly, my hours 
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Ze-phyr wandri play On 


4 
free, Give me dear VA--RIE--Ty always 
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I leave the ROSE without a sigh 

For the Hyacinth I DIE 

To the softer VIOLET swear 

But conceald within her Tear 
Whispering from its crystal Shring: 
Whilst each yielding charm is mine 
Love__that Traitor gay and free 

' Laughs, and says — VARIETY. 

Rut when charm‘ at length to rest 
On the LILY’s fragrant breast 

On that breast so white and fair 
Trembling — hoping_trusting there 
Cupid triumphs in surprise 

_ With his varied Witcheries 


Vainly no longer free 


The Urchin says —VARIET ¥. 
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field, Sentimental Journey, Tristram Siandy, Man of 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SEPTEMBER 1807, AND TO BE CONTINUED MONTBLY. 


UNDER THIS HEAD ADVERTISEMENTS WILL BE INTRODUCED, WHICH WILL BE INSERTED AT A¥T 
LENGTH, IF SENT ON OR BEFORE THE 28TH OF EVERY MONTH.’ 


PROSPECTU 


SSES8, &c. &c. 


of Literary Worxs will for the future be stitehed up with this Magazine, provided they are neatly 


* printed, and sent to the Office on or before the 29th of every Month. 


The Price will be for every 8 lines Six SHiLuines, 


and forevery 3 lines afterwards ONE SHILLING. 


TOM JONES, &c. &c. 
THE ONLY ELEGANT EDITIONS 


OF THE 


NOVELS OF FIELDING, SMOLLETT, GOLD- 
SMITH, STERNE, MACKENZIE, AND 
MRS. SHERIDAN, 

EVER YET OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

The publication of these celebrated Works, well print- 
ed aud excellently adorned, wiil commence on the 
FIRST OF OCTOBER NEXT, 


FIELDING’S TOM JONES, 
PART 


Which will be embellished with a Narritive Print, 
engraved by Hearn io his best manner, from a 
drawing by 


Tom Jones will be completed in twelve Parts, and 
will be followed by Joseph Andrews, Amelia, Pere- 
grine Pickle, Sir Launcelot Greaves, Roderic Random, 
Humphrey Clinker, Count Fathom, Vicar of Wake- 


Keeling, Julia Roubigne, Sidney Biddulph. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


1. The Works will be published separately, in month- 
ly Parts, containing upwards of 100 pages (three 
forming a volume), price half-a-crown each Part. 

2. The size of the Works will be a small octavo: 
they will be printed on a beautiful wove paper, 
and hot-pressed. - 

3. Each Part will be adorned with a Narrative Print, 
so that every volume will contain three master}, 
Engravings. 

4. The Designs for these embellishments will proceed 
from the admired pencils of Devis, Owen, Stothard, 
Thomson, Westail, and Unwias. 

5. The Engvavings will be furnished by Engleheart, 
Heath, Landscer, Rhodes, Raimbach, Anker Smith, 
Ledward Smith, Scriven, aud Warren, 
Such is the Plan of Publication, which it is hoped 

will meet the approbation of the public. When ex- 

pensive editions of works of very inferior merit are 
daily announced, it has been remarked as singular, 
that our distinguished Novels, so fruitful in the most 
happy subjects for the Artist, have never yet been ap- 
propriately and elegantly illustrated; but the names 
of the Gentlemen in each department of Art engaged 
to furnish the Embellishments for these Works, must 
prove that this object will now be completely at- 
tained. From such masters, every Print would just- 


ly bear a price equal to that affixed as the value of 


each Part: but it is the determination of the Pub- 
lishers so to adorn these Editions that they may 


French’ paper; one bad impression will be 


admitted. 


London : Printed for Hunt, CanewRey- 
NELL, and C, 

Published by C. Cuarece, Pall-Mall; and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


INTENDED NATIONAL LIGHT and HEAT 
COMPANY. 
1. Fifteen Thousand Subscriptions filled early on 
Thursday, the 13th August, and the last five thou- 
sand are now selling at 501, per cent. advance. 
2. All Reserves must be paid before the Ist Sep- 
tember, or be relinquished in favour of the present 
Subscribers. 
8. To obviate the immense pressure in my Rooms 
on Wednesday evenings, no admissions can be had 
under 5s. or three for 10s. 6d. The free, and the Is. 
admissions of Subscribers must also be sUSPENDED, 
in order that the audience may not annoy themselves. 
4. The Noblemen and Gentlemen Trustees, wishing 
to give public proof in lighfing the front of both 
Houses of Parliament, Treasury, Somerset House, 
Mansion House, Bank, East India House, Pall Mall, 
Grosvenor, Portman, and Finsbury-squares, and 
Cheapside, for which I am to ask permission, and 
prepare estimates, &c. my time is so fully are 
as to render it inpavetle to attend iirmy Office for 
explanation, which may be had by the Printed 
Questions and Auswers, and other Publications af 
nine. F. A. WINSOR, 
Inventor and Patentee of the Gas Lights. 
No. 97,Pall Mall. 
N. B. The Deed remains for signatures at the 
Office, every day, trom ten till four o'clock ; but 
several distant Subscribers may join in the cost of one 
power of attorney, which may be had at the Office, 
Ac. sent round to them for any person to sign in their 
name. 
A LETTER TO MRS. LLOYD GIBBON, 
Of Sackville-Street, London. 
MY DEAR MADAM, 


To thank you or to be grateful enough 
to you for the essential service you have been to me 
would be impossible. I feel all the gratitude that I 
am capable of, which ts more than I can express, but 
not as much as you are entitled to from me, you have 
almost restored me to health after a painful and tedi- 
ous suftering of ten years; you I must ever consider as 
my presci ver; without year Patent Stays, with your 
other ingenious contrivance for pendilous and weak 
bowels, L must necessarily have fallen a victim to my 
unfortunate complaint. Now, thank God and you, I 
have no fears: while [ live | shall never cease to re- 
mémber you with every sentiment of gratitude, and 
believe me, my dear Madam, to be 

Y our most grateful and obliged 
July 10, 1807. A. M‘D. 
N.B. The original letter may, for satisfaction, be 


merit a place even in the library of the Connoisseur. 
~The Plates will be priated with peculiar care, on 


seen of Mrs. Lioyd Gibb together with map 
others to the same effect, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


FOR THE GROWTH OF HAIR. 

LADIES and GENTLEMEN who wish the orna- 
ment ofa FINE HEAD of HAIR, need only make 
a fair trial of the RUSSTA OIL, particularly as it is 
found so necessary to moisten the Hair when dressing ; 
it is used by the Royal Family, and Ladies of the first 
circle. Itis a nouvisher and improver to its growth, 
prevents its falling off, and is so great a preserver and 
strengthener to the Hair, as to prevent it becoming 
bald or turning grey, to the latest period; also re- 
stores Hair on bald places. Several Gentlemen, who 
have been bald have declared, after using the Russia 
Oil regularly for three months, became nearly covered 
with hair. It is recommended to Ladies who use 
dressing irons, as it prevents the ill effects occasioned 
by their heat. It is of much use to those who wear 
artificial Hair, as it gives it a natural gloss.—Ts. pes 
bottle, or one bottle containing four small, at a Gui- 
nea.—To be had of the Proprietor, 333, Oxford- 
street; and by appointment, at most principal Per- 
fumers in England, Vreland, and Scotland. 

The Proprietor informs his Agents and Venders, 
that their future supplies will have the signature on 
each bottle signed in guld ink. s 

Caution.—T he efficacy of the Russia Oil hus of late 
been complained of, occasioned by unprincipled per- 
sons circulating counterfeits, which is imposed on dif- 
ferent Shopkeepers, particularly on Hair-dre-sers, by 
Impostors, who travel about, asserting themsclves the 
Proprietor, Purchasers of the Russia Oil are recom- 
mended to observe the Label on the outside of each 
bottle is signed Mochrikufsky and Princes,” in gold 
ink. Shopkeepers wishing to be supplicd with the 
genuine Russia Oil, by applying to the Proprietor, 
A Prince, 333, Oxford-sireet, or at any wholesale 
perfumer or medicine veader’s which they deal with 
in London, will receive liberal allowance. 

*»* Beware.—The show-bills, also the wrappers 
of the counterfeits, are exactly imitated with the 
Russian Eagle; it is therefore particularly necessary 
to observe, that it is signed as above, as any Russia 
Oil selling without that signature, are counterfeits, 
and the circulators impo-tors. f 


BURRIDGE’S SPLCIFIC 
FOR THE 

Gott anp Rueumatism isa remedy 
which has proved its utility by extensive private 
practice, and is coutidently offered to the Public, and 
recommended as a certain cure to those afllicted with 
the above disorders. The Proprietors pledge them- 
selves that in all cases where it has heen administered, 
it has given relief, in most that it has elfected a per- 
fect cure, even wiere every other remedy that has 
been resorted to iias failed, and from the length of 
time the affliction has coatiaued, and total deprivation 
of the use of limbs, success has been hopeless ; for 
the trath of which, they bez leave to refer to numer- 
ous letters, cases, and tesiimonials, very respectably 
vouched, tiat may be seen at their warehouse. 
They have the greatest satisfaction in assuring the 
Public that the composition is perfectly free from 
any mercurial or other drug that ean, ia the slightos 
degree, injure or impair the most delicate constitution 
By the process of its operation it increases the aay pe- 
lite, promotes gentie perspiration, removes obsiruc- 
tions in the joints and giands, purilies the bleed 
ttrengthens the nerves, aod acting as an ulterative 
upon the whole boty, reuovates Lie svsiem in afl iw 
natural functions. 

Sold at eleven shillings per bottle. 


Under the Patronage of his Royal Highness the 
DUKE OF YORK. 
A NEW AND INCOMPARABLE 
RAZOR STRAP, 
The superior Quatities of which have obtained 
his Royal Highness’s sanction, 

Tre superiority of this STRAP consists in the 
peculiar effect of the Composition, rendering only 
one side necessary, and in its giving to the dullest 
Razor (ona few times using) the keenest and smooth- 
est possible edge; and keeping Razors that are con- 
stantly strapped upon it in perfect order without the 
use of a hone. 

This Strap is particularly recommended to Gentle- 
men of the Army and Navy, and to Travellers in ge- 
neral, as it very seldom requires refreshing ; the Pro- 
prietor has nevertheless prepared boxes of the Com- 
position for that purpose, which may also be applied 
to any old strap. 

N. B. Complaints having been made of the Com- 
position not sufficiently adhering to the leather; T. 
Cadman begs leave to assure the Public that he has 
entirely remedied that defect. 

Sold wholesale and retail by Bayley aud Blew, 
No. 5, Cockspur-street, London, price 10:. 6d. and 
Ts. 6d. each. The Composition 5s. per box. 

And retail by the Inventor, T. Cadman, Bath, with 
whose name each strap is sealed on the handle. 

By appointment, sold, also wholesale and retail by 8. 
Berry, Cireek-street, Soho; T. Golding, Corahill, 
and by Hendrie and Son, Titchbourn-street, London. 


fo tie Proprietor of STIRACIA’s TTALLAN 
OLLS, &c. for making the Hair Grow. 
Sir, 

A Sen of mine, a Man grown, who had very little 
Hair from his Birth, thought he would try your 
Stiracia’s Italian Oils; it has mate it grow beth 
ithick and long; having an’ Infant in the same way, 
found the like good Effect. Also an old Friend of 
mine, the wrong side of sixty, thought he would try 
jit, and it has answered his most saiguine Expecta- 
‘tions ; he now has got a good lead of Hair, and has 
left off his Wig these four Years. F. Wilkinson, Esq. 
No. 118, Oxford Street, had a Horse that rubbed the 
[Lair off his Knee; in less than a Mouth it was impos- 
sible to see where the Blemish was; also Mr. Johnson, 
of Wapping, has a Hore that bad been blistered 
above two years, afver using yovr Oils, the Hair was 
restored both thick and of its natural Colour. 

lam Yours, &c, 
T. WHITWORTH. 

Church Street, Hackney, Dec. 20, 1806 

FOR MAKING THE HAIR GROW. 

The unexampled success of Stiracia’s Italian Oil, 
has met with for upwards of twenty-five years, in 
making the Hair grow both thick and long, and pre- 
venting its falling off (which it will do intwenty-four 
hours after illness) continues to be the most fashion- 
jaule pomade with ladies of high rank, since powder 
is out of use, by Keeping the head and hair perfectly 
clean; and making the hardest hair as soft as silk, at 
the same time gives it a most beautiful natural aj - 
pearance, prevents iis turning grey, and evenif on the 
change, will return the hair to its uatural colour. The 
Lady of Sir John Smith, has dove the proprietor the 
nigh boaour in giving him the liberty to say, that 
Lady Smith has found great benefit from the use of 
the Oils, both in lengtheaing and thickening the hair, 
and in keeping the lead and hair so perfectly clean as 
woreader tie use of asmall tooth-comb unnecessary. 

Cuution.—-Thove Ladies who purchase Stiracia’s 
Italiao Oils will please to observe that they are always 
iu pots, with the Proprietors name, Johnson, signed 
ou a Label across the pot. 

To be had-at the Proprietor’s, No. 94, Newman- 


by the stamp duty in- {street, Oxford-street; Golding, No. 42, Cornhill; 
the No. 6, at all the principal Perfumers in Town 
‘Couatry, at 5s, a pot, oc a dozen. 


( event tearden, London. 
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TO 


MARRIED LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 
The most Important Domestic Medicine 
EVER DISCOVERED, 18 
TURNER’S IMPERIAL LOTION, 

For the cure of the following complaints :—In- 
flamed Breasts of Lying-in Women, Sore or Ulcer- 
ated Nipples, Eruptions of every description incident 
to Children, Opthalmia or Inflammation in the Eyes, 
St. Anthony’s Fire, the Piles, Chilblains, Sealds and 
Burns, ard every description of Inflammationthe Hu- 
man Body is liable to ; more particularly as an 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTIFIER OF THE SKIN, 
rendering it clean, smooth, soft, and white, removing 
very expeditiously every sort of pimple, eruption, 
sun-bura, and defedation whatsoever; it may be used 
without the least restraint, as the Proprietor assures 
the Public that it does not contain the smallest parti- 
cle of mercury, and one bottle will be sufficient to 
convince any Lady or Gentleman, that it is the most 
valuable Medicine ever offered to the Public, for the 
cure of the aforesaid complaints. 


To be had, iu London only, at Allan’s, 76, Oxford- 
street, opposite the Pantheon; at the Patent Medi- 
cine Warehouse, 23, Pall-Mall; Parker's, 14, South- 
side of Covent Garden, near the Hummums, and Bol- 
ton, Royal Exchange. In Bottles, 4s. 6d. or 6s. 
Duty included. 

Caution against Imposition, 
IMPROVED MINERAL PASTE TEETH. 
No. 2, Frira-streer, Sono, 

Mr. De Coemant, Surgeon, Dentist, and Inventor 
of these admirable substitutes, has continually per- 
ceived in the public papers and circular letters ad- 
dressed to his Patients, that a Menial Servant, whom 
he lately dismissed for misconduct, has since had the 
assurance to announce himself Dentist and Maker of 
the Mineral Paste Teeth; and, in order to impose 
upon the Public, has also the audacity to state that 
he has been 14 years his Assistant. 

Mr. De Chemant owes it to that liberal Public, to 
whom he stands so highly indebted, to assure them in 
this public and solemn manver, that during the short 
time this man lived in his service, he was engaged and 
employed merely in the capacity of Footman. M. 
de Chemant had flattered himself that the general es- 
teem and confidence which his experience of twenty 
years, and considerable late Improvements in this 
most useful Art have ensured him, were proofs 
even against the Malevolence of his Enemies, however 
contemptible ; and he is confident that the Public will 
see with astonishment and horror the bage attempts of 
this discarded Menial Servant and his advertising 
Partuer, to distort av act of pity and merey on the 
part-of M. de Cheinant, into an attempt to injure 
their Characters in the eyes of the world. The fact 
is, M. de Chemant having been robbed by this very 
Servant, was under the necessity of bringing him be- 
fore the Magistrate in Marlborough-street, where the 
stolen property was produced, ascertained, and re- 
Stored to M. de Chemant; who, from humanity aad 
eutreaty was induced to drop the prosecution, aud 
prevent the dreadful consequences of a conviction of 
Stealing in a privaie dwelling house. 


FASHIONABLE 
GLOSSY BOOTS AND SHOES, 

W. BAYLEY begs leave to recommend the use of 
his PATENT BLACKING CAKES, which for 
more than 30 years past, have been found superior to 
any thing of the kind offered to public notice, 

The Blacking made from these Cakes, with Water 
only, will keep the Leather soft, pliant aod mellow, 
to the very last, and give it the most beautiful black 
gloss, not of the japan hue, which is produced by 
using vinegar instead of water, or vitriol mixed with 
water; but it should be observed, that the corrosive 
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quality of either is extremely injurious to the leather. 


There being many counterfeit Cakes sold by un- 
principled persons, nearly resembling the true ones in 
appearanee, the Patentee begs te observe, that they 
may be discovered by his name on the label being 
differently spelt, or the word (as) or (as formerly) 
inserted before the word prepared. The genuine 
Cakes have engraved labe!s pasted on them with these 
words ‘* by the King’s Patent, Cakes for Shining Li- 
** quid Blacking, prepared by W. Bayley, the Pa- 
** tentee, and sold by Bayley and Blew, Cockspur- 
** street, London.”’ Price Sixpence each, which will 
make a full Pint of Blacking. Large allowance is 
made to those who buy them for F.xportation, or to 
sell again, with a liberal discount to such as take 
quantities for ready money. 
N. B. The Bills of Directions are signed as below, 
which appears on the outside of each Cake. 
W. BAYLEY. 


ROSS’S ACHME, 
Or, tHE PERFECTION or HUMAN NATURE. 


ROSS respectfully acquaints the Nobility, Gentry, 
and the whole Fashiouable World, that his Head- 
dresses with the Pateat Spring, are from three to ten 
guineas each, warranted superior to any others at 
whatever price, ‘The shades are judiciously matched, 
and so systematically made, as to imitate nature in 
every respect, with the loose and short curly fine 
Hair that grows ia the nech——no mixture of Hair— 
all pure colours. They will dress in any shape or 
form that the taste or fancy of the Lady is inclined 
to, superior to a Lady’s own Hair, and (which isa 
great acquisition) in an eighteenth part of the time. 

Ross’s Bandeaus of long Hair, all of one length; 
his variegated Bandeans; bis tufted and plaited 
Bandeaus ; his tufts of various colours aud lengths, all 
new inventions, from half-a-guinea to one, two, three, 
four, and five guiveas each. 

Common Crops he still sells at two and three 
guineas, which are superior to those made by others 
at ten and tweaty guineas euch. Natural Curly fram 
three to five, six, and seven guineas, which, for light- 
ness, elegance, aad ease, cannot be equalled; to all 
of which are placed Elastic Springs of gold, silver, aud 
steel, as the case may require, and for which no ad- 
ditional charge is made; though these Springs lave 
been iavented by great diligence, and brought to per- 
fection ata very large ex pence. 

cautions the public from purchasing Perukos 
and ilead-dresses, except at his House: since, from 
the great demand for them, he cannot sell to the Trade, 
nor has lie any connexion, in that line of business, with 
any man whatever. He begs the public likewise to 
notice, that he is not the person who advertises ** Ofd 
Wigs at reduced prices :” the uncommon demand for 
his Perukes of all kinds, renders his doing so impus- 
sible, Rosé has on sale the greatest choice of natural, 
forced-natura!, and curled-hair Perukes of any other 
Person; which way be examined in the natural state 
by those Ladies and Gentlemen who are curious enough 


to chuse before it is manufactured. 
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PRINCE, DENTIST, 333, OXFORD STREET, 
Supplies the Loss of TeetH, 

FROM A SUBSTANCE WITH ENAMEL; 
Which, through improvement, he has brought to so 
exact an imitation, as not to be distinguished from 
natural Teeth: they do not change colour, and are 
skilfully placed, from one to a whole set. 

Mr. P. has an easy and safe method for fastening 
Artificial Teeth, where persons have only their Teeth 
le‘t on one side, without the inconvenience of springs. 
Whole sets, with gold springs, placed on reasonable 
terms. Human Teeth skilfully fixed to stumps, or 
from one ‘footh to a complete set. Mr. P. throagh 
his stady and practice, faiters himsclf be can succeed 
io the most difficult cases; his assistance having been 
rendered to persons who have before been incapable of 
wearing that ornament,—Gives advice, and performs 
ores operation on the Teeth and Gums to all periods 
of life. 

PRINCE’s PASTE PEARLS for concealing de- 
pee Teeth in front, so as not to discover they,are 

cayed, is partieulariy recommended to persons re- 
siding distant from a Dentist, who have the misfortane 
of losing a front Tooth, as they may, by the aseof the 
Paste Pearls, substitute a Tooth themselves in a few 
Minutes, by following the inclosed directions. They 
have been found of infinite service by persons wearing 
Artificial Teeth, who are in the habit of Travelling, 
as in case of any accident they are possessed of a sub- 
Stitute to supply the deficiency till the assistance of a 
Dentist can be procured, Half-a-guina per box, con- 
taining six paste pearls, or a box containing fifteen 
at one guinea. 

PRINCE’s CHERRY LOTION for refreshing 
the Mouth, and immediately sweetening the breath: 
It is likewise, the only article discovered for fasten- 
ing teeth, though ever so loose, and is of great value 
to persons wearing Artificial Teeth fastened to their 
natural, as it prevents the human Teeth becoming 
loose; a case which too frequently happens. Those 
who wear Artificial Teeth ought not to be without 
it, as it keeps them sweet and clean; also preserves 
and whitens the Teeth; is warranted innocent. A 
single trial will convince those who have never used it, 
that the Cherey Lotion is the best Lotion for cleans- 
ing all foulness from the mouth, and what is on the 
toilet of every person of fashion. Ten shillings and 
and sixpence a bottle, ora dozen bottles for 5/. duty 
included. 

PRINCE’S CHERRY PASTE, for cleansing, 
preserving, and whitening the Teeth, curing the 
scurvy in the gums, making the gums and lips of a 
healthy red, is pleasant to the palate, and warranted 
innocent. The Cherry Paste is highly esteemed by 
the Nobility. Those who once use it will never 
make use of any tooth powder, they being generally 
of a sandy nature, and by constant using, destroy the 
enamel of the teeth. Cherry Paste, 2s. 6d. per pot, 
or ove dozen at 1. 4s. duty included, and may be had 
of the Proprietor as above, and, by appointment, of 
Mr. Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of Paternoster-row ; 
Mr. Rigge, 65, Cheapside, and at his Warehouse, 
3%, Park-street, Grosvenor-square; Barclay and 
Son, 95, Fleet-market; Bacon aad Co, Oxford- 


street, opposite New Bond-steeet; Mrs, Allen, 76, 


Oxford-street, opposite the Pantheon; Withers and 
Ce. 229, Strand, near Temple-bar; Mr. Ward, 324, 
near Middie-row, Holborn; Keith and Co. 30, Hay- 
market; Mr. Holmes and Miss Randell, (late Tutt) 


Cork; Mr. Reaburn, North Bridge, Edinburgh ;. 
Mr. Collins, Salisbury ; Mr. Shepherd, Bristol ; Mr. 
Blanchard, York ; Mr. Crattwell, Mr. Myler, and 
Mrs. Keene, Bath; Mr. Billings, Printer, and Mr. 
Danson, 40, Church-street, Liverpool; Mr. Harris, 
Printer, Gloucester; Mrs. Jones, Oxford; Mr. Hud- 
son, Cambridge; Mrs. Gregory, Brighton; Mr. 
Burges, Ramsgate; Mr. Seldon, Cheltenham; and 
of most Venders in Town and Country. 

Orders from any part of the country will be seat by 
coach, directed to Mr. Prince, 333, Oxforc-street. 
Venders wishing to vend the above articles, by send- 
ing their orders to the Proprietor, as above, or to any 
wholesale Vender they deal with in London, will 
be supplied, and receive liberal allowance, 


tO LADibS AND GENTLEMEN. 


° 
Ladies’ Hiding Habits, 

Anp Dress For GENTLEMEN, 
DIETRICHSEN, LADIES HABIT MAKER, 
At his Old established Warehouse, No. 12, Rathbone- 
place, Oxford-street, London, begs leave to return his 
sincere acknowledgements to the Nobility and Gentry 
for their repeated favours during a series of years, and 
particularly for the very NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL 

Customers, aud increased number of Orders, for 


LADIES’ RIDING DRESSES, 


with which he has been favoured during the last sea- 
son in particular, to merit a continuance of which, the 
ufmost attention to FasHion AND Firtine will 
always be observed. 


F. D, requests permission to add, that in the Spring 
of last year he commenced also executing orders for 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES, in Partnership with 
8. Cuark, TALLOR, late foremanto Mr. Allen. 

Dierricnusen and Crark, TAILORS, having 
had the happiness to experience unprecedented suceess 
and patronage from 


Wen of fashion. 


since their commencement, they beg leave to solicit 

the further orders of the Nobility and Gentry in 

FOWN and COUNTRY, to whose commands (ad- 

dressed as above) the strictest attention will be paid, 

and where a large stock of fashionable Cloths, Ker- 

seymeres, &c, &c. is always kept for inspection. 
LEATHER BREECHES. 

Regimentals, and young Genilemen’s Dresses 
elegantly made, Liveries, &c. 

BANKERS, MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, and 
Country Residents in general, may have an order ¢xe- 
cuted as above, at a very short notice after their arrival 
in LONDON, or may be informed by Letter how io 
send up their Measure. 


THE ONLY REPOSITORY LN THE BRIVisH 
EMPIRE 

Where Comfort, Ease, Durability, Pleasantucss, 

Economy, and Utility, are combined to 
A SAVING OF ONE GUINEA IN THREE, IN 
COLLY ER’S SILK STOCKINGS, 
WITH COTTON FEET, 
146, sleet-Street. 

A most rich, valuable, and elegant Selection of 
Ladies’ and (entlemens’ stout and fine black, whiic, 
and coloured Silk Hose, from 7s. 6d. or Three Pair 
for One Guinea, to superfine, with the most fashiou- 


sable clocks, 10s. 6d. 


N. B, To such of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
Who have not made trial of their distinguished and 


unequalled excellencies, it may be proper more pre- 
sisely to state, that they are far more comfortabie, 
soft, and pleasant, twice as durable, and though every 
way equal in richness, elegance, and quality, are uot 


Royal Exchange, London; Mr. Bull, 79, Dame- 
street, Dublin; Mr. Coghlan, No. 32, Graud Parade, 


two-thirds the price of those wiih silk feet. 
*»* Every Article of Hosiery. 
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(BIG@ENS, PRINTER, 8ST. ANN'S LANE, LONDON.) 
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While Farcy’s Children give the Tints that glow Repasitorp The vital Fluid, and the vivid Flow’r ; 


Jn the rich stream of Iris'splendid Bow, 


of q These, well refin'd, and mix'! with chemic pow't, 


Allbounteous Nature opes her hidden store ; Produce those hues that with the Rainbow vie, 
She yeikis the brittle Soil, and harden’d Ore, 101, STRAND, LONDON. And give to Art the Colours of the Sky. 


R. ACKERMANN 


Begs Leave to recommend to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 
SUPERFINE WATER COLOURS, @ 


As being prepared and refined under his immediate Inspection; and flatters himself that they will be found 
upon trial to be free from those destructive imperceptible Particles, which occasion those frequent 
Changes of the brilliant Hues of Cotours. They have besides a most peculiar Convenience, each 
Cake being stamped with the Name of the Colour. They are sold in Boxes of various Sorts and Sizes, 


and in single Cakes, as above; and at all Booksellers, Printsellers, and Stationers, in Great Britain, 
at the undermentioned Prices : 


& 
In Boxes of Yew Tree, Satin Wood, ) from 2 2 | west Mahogany Boxes with a sliding 


0 

0 

Palctic, Ms Bores, 96 Cakes, Colour Ditto, ditto ditto .......... 
larble Slab, Pencils, &c. .. 212 Ditto, ditto .... 18 ditto .......... 015 
Ditto, 24 ditto, ditto ..,. 116 Ditto, ditto .... 6 ditto .......... 0 6 
Ditto, ditto ~ 11 6} High finished Mahogany, Bridgs capp'd, 

Duto, lz Cakes, Lock and Drawer .. 0 15 04 
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An the Cakes of Colour at \s. each, except the following. 


per Cake ........ O 2 O| Indian Yellow 3 0 
= Ultranrariue largeCake 1 1 O 
Small Cake ditto ...... O Ditto swall ditto 10 6 
Best Carmine 5 0 Ditto in Saucers 0 5 0 
Ditto .. small Cake 0 2 6| Ditto small ditto 0 2 6 
Roval Smalt .......... 0 5 O| Precipitate of Cassius, in Saucers ..... 0 5 0 
Witte: . . O 2 Ditto .. small ditto .... o 2 6 
Ditto .. Cale. O 2 6| Common ditto, for ditto ........-....0 0 6 
ae Also all the numerous Requisites for Drawing, as follows, 


The best Vellum for Crayon Drawings, &c. 
Wove Vellum Paper, of all Sizes, plain 
Ditto, ditto, Hot pressd 
Wove Cartridge, for Landscapes 
Ditto, extra thick 
Mourtings for Drawings, of various sizes 
Bristol Drawing Paper ; 
Silk Drawing Papers, for Crayons 
Chalks, &c. of various Colours 
Transparent Tracing Paper, forCopyingPrints,&c. 
Black ditto ditto 
Swiss Crayons and Crayon Pencils 
Black Italian Chalk 
Ditto French ditto 
Ditto German ditto 
Best white and red ditto 
' Newly discover'd brown ditto 
Leather and Paper Stumps 
Steel and Brass Port Crayons 
Port Folios of all Sizes, from 2s. 6d. upwards 
’ : Drawing Boards, on a variety of Plans 


Ivory Palette Knives 
1 Ditto Pencil Racks 
‘ 


Ivory for Miniatures 

Paper for ditto, peculiarly prepared so as torender 
it equal to Ivory, and may be had to any size,at 
the Rate of Id. per Square Inch 

Indian Ink 

Indian Rubber 

Ditto, ditto, improved Patent 

Hard and soft Ktching Ground 

Best black Lead Pencils 

Black Chalk ditto 

Liquid Colours for Velvet Painting, in Boxes, 
being Superior to any yet manufactured 

Body Colours in Boxes complete 

Saucers and Palettes for Colours 

Marble and Earthen-ware Slabs for ditto 

Sable Pencils for Miniatures 

Fitch ditto for Oi) Painting 

Auboom ditto for ditto 

Camel Hair ditto for Water Colour Drawings, of 
a Superior Quality 

Ditto in Tins for Shading and Varnishing 

Cedar Pencil Sticks 


A choice Collection of both large and and Foreign Pri~ts: likewise a great varicty 


of Drawinas, in Water and Body Colours, (withor without Frames, ) some calculated for the Amusement 
of Ladies, and others well worth the Attention of Connoisseurs, which he is enabled to sell on the most 
reasonable Terms ; as also, the greatest Variety of Fancy Articles ; viz. 


Drawings of Flowers, Fruit, Shells, &c, 
Ditto Trophies, Ornaments, Insects, &c. 
Ditto Landscapes and Shipping 
Ditto Borders of Flowers, Fruit, Shells, &c. 
Ditto of Figures, &c. on Silk for Needle- Work 
* Borders, plain and gilt 
Medallions of all Sizes and Subjects, on coloured or 
plain Paper, from 6d. to 1s. per Sheet + 
Mounted Medallions, of all Sizes 
A great Variety of Borders, on plain or coloured 
Paper, from 9d. to 5s. per Dozen 
Coloured Paper, glazed on both Sides, for Trans- 
parencies, Flowers, &c. 
Ditto, thin ditto, for Flowers: 


Ditto, high glazed, for lining Boxes, Baskets, &e. 


Ditto, unglazed, ditto, ditto 

Ditto Splasty Paper, ditto, ditto 

Paper painted in Imitation of Satin Wood 

Ditto ditto Rose Wood 

Ditto ditto Hare Wood 

Ditto ditto Mahogany 

Ditto in Borders ditto 

Ditto ditto of Marbles of various Kinds 

Ditto ditto Morocco of various Colours 

Ditto ditto Bronz> 

Ditto ditto ditto embosed 

Borders for ditto ditto 

Embellished Writing Paper and Cards 

Gold and Silver Paper of various Sorts 

Fancy Gold Paper 

Copper-plate Paper of various Colours, for lining 
Boxes, &c. 


Fili Paper 

A Variety of new Patterns of Gold'Orna- 
ments and Figures, iikewise White ditto, ditto, 
in Imitation of Wedgewood'’s Ware 

Gold Borders , 

Gold Ovals and Circles 

Gold Cyphers and Letters for Motto’s 

Indian Glue 

Liquid Gum 

Prepared Black, for the Imitation of Inlaid Work 

Dessert and Chimney Ornaments 

Flower Stands, &c. in Pastboard, covered with 
Vellum Paper, ready for Painting 

Work Baskets, Tea Caddies, Temples, Pyramids, 
and Clock Stands, ditto 

Fire Screens, with or without Poles, coloured or 
plain 

Table Fire Screens, ditto ditto 

Hanging Shelves, coloured or plain 

Boxes of all Sizes, ditto ditto 

Card Racks, plain and orna 

land Screens, ditto ditto 

Handles for ditto, ditto ditto ; 

Pasteboards for Ladies’ Fancy Works, plain or 
coloured 

Vases of the omen, Shape, gilt or plain 

Work Tables, ditto ditto 

Curious Size to paint in Gold, with printed Direc- 
tions 

Superfine Spa Varnish, with ditto 

Varnishing Brushes, of all Sizes 

Frames for Paintings and Miniatures . 


A large Assortment of Tuxnripce Ware, consisting of Tea Chests, Work Boxes, 


Colour Boxes, Baskets, Writing Desks, &c. &c, 


Prospectus 
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| Prospectus 


AN ENTIRE NEW DRAWING-BOOK, 
IN THE MANNER OF CHALK, 
DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY JOSHUA BRYANT, 
AND PUBLISHED AT 
R. ACKERMANN’s REPOSITORY OF ARTS, 
No. 101, STRAND; 
(And to be had of all the Print and Booksellers in Great Britain.) 
CONSISTING OF A SERIES OF 
Progressive and Instructive Lessons on Landscapes 
WITH LETTER PRESS, CONTAINING THE NECESSARY RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

The whole Work will be comprised in Eight Numbers, so arranged that the Rules of the Art 
will be minutely and clearly explained, in a manner that will enable any Person, who has a Taste 
for Drawing, to arrive at a speedy proficiency. To render the Work as complete as possible, 
there will be given with it an Errvowr or Perspecrive, so that the whole will be found to 
be the best system of instruction that has yet appeared in the Department of Landscape. 

It is not the intention of this Work to undervalue the Instructions of a Master, but to supply 
the want of ote, or to aid his instruction in his Absence. And it being the production of aa 
Artist, who has been long in the practice of couveying Tustractions, will contain Rules, dictated by 
Experience as well as Theory. 


The First Number will comprize the Principles ef Execution, which will be followed by thé 
most simple Outlines of Stumps of Trees, and lead to more finished Specimens of the various Chas 
racters of Trees. 


No. Ul. will contain Groupes of Herbage, generally.introduced for the Embellishment of Fores 


crounds, with different Studies Rocks, broken Ground, &e. 

The Third and Fourth Numbers will be progressive Examples of Buildings, both Picturesque and 
Beautiful ; in which the different Styles of finishing those Objects, will be minutely pointed outed 

The Fifth Number will be devoted to the Representation of those Picturesque and Beautifat 
Objects that tend so mach to adorn and enrich every Subject of either a simple or complicated 
Nature, and which give Interest to every Subject. 

After having thus delineated, detached and select Groupes of the Landscape, there will be 
shown, in the Sixth anf Seventh Numbers, finished Compositions of the most interesting Scenery 
which will be a recapitulation of the foregoing Lessons, as each Scene will be accompanied with 
an instructive Description, besides a variety of interesting Points relative to the Graphic Art. 

The Eighth and last Number, will be devoted to Perspective, in which the leading principles of 
he Science will be clearly explained so as to answer all the purposes that will be necessary iv practice. 

A Preface and Abstract of Practical Geometry will be also attached to this Number, so as te 
convey every possible instruction on the Subject, to those, who have not reaped advantages from 
Mathematical Studies. 

ilaving thus given the general Arrangement of the Work, it is needles to point out the utility 
aud advantages it must be of to those who devote any of their time to the clegant and useful 
Pursuit of Drawing. Every Namber will consist of Six Plates, with Letter-press. The three 
first Numbers were ready for Delivery on June Ist, 1807, and the following Numbers will be 
publisied on the first of every succeeding Month, till completed. Price 6s. each Number, 

Tais Compendium of Lessons in Landscape is particularly ealeulated for teaching the handling of 
Chalk and Black-lead Pencil, which is the basis of all good Drawing,—and often too much neglected. 

This Work will be followed by four additional Numbers, comprising the necessary Instructions 
for the use of Indian Ink and Cvlours, exemplified by Examples of different Series, &e. &e, 
which may be purchased with the foregoing Numbers, or separate. 


Orders from the Country, with Reniltance, punctually attended to; and the C. 
Telurued wilh Goods, 4 hangey if anys 


The Number of Artists and other People R. employs in manufacturing every 
Ping himself, coables kim wot only to sell the best and most fashionable Artictes, but alse at the 
moe reascnable Prices, Wholesale ard Retai!. 


(Diggc ns, Paiater, St, Ann's Lane, Lon ton) 
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